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Very often, especially since the end of the last war, 
a comparison is made between Catholicism and Com 
munism. Many observers 
CHRISTIANITY VS. are beginning to assert 
COMMUNISM that the current disorder 
will resolve itself into a 
decisive struggle between Christians and Communists 
Atheistic Communism is indeed an uncompromising 
antagonist of Christianity, and its appearance on the 
world scene has awakened Catholics everywhere to a 
fresh appreciation of the indestructible character of 
the Church. Nevertheless, there seems to be a deplot 
able lack of understanding on the part of the faithful 
that the Church looks to them to offset the utterly 
false precepts so widely and so assiduously spread by 
the adherents of Communism. The very essence of 
Communism is materialism, and it flouts every concept 
of Christianity as being nothing more than a fungus 
to be destroved 


However, the easy contrast between crass material 
ism and supernatural religion can lead to a very low 
and unworthy view of 
COMMUNISM ENEMY the latter. Nothing re- 
OF ALL RELIGION sembles true gold so 
much as false gold, but 
real gold cannot be more unfavorably compared than 
with its counterfeit. Of course, Communism is as dif- 
ferent from Christianity as glass is from diamond. It 
is not a religion at all. It has the opposite effect to 
religion—it separates from God; it denies God, and it 
crushes the human soul with its sodden materialism 


lf vou say that Communism is a religion, people will 


assert, as so many are doing today, that one religion 


is as good as another. 
DIVINE RELIGION Now that is the very 
IS ONE negation of Christianity. 


Millions of people here 
in the United States of America take refuge in that 
false premise. Whereas the truth is that there is and 
that there cannot be but one true religion, and a man 
must believe that his religion, whatever it mav be, is 
the one true religion. That is what we mean when we 
sav that such and such a Protestant friend is “in good 
faith”. Otherwise, he could not maintain his position 


for a single hour. 


As a follower of Christ grows in grace and wisdom, 


he sees the truth that the Church of God is one. He 


realizes that there cannot be two Churches any more 

than there can be two Gods. His faith becomes 
stronger, his posit 

UNIQUE CHARACTER more inexpugnable 1 

OF THE CHURCH an attitude on the 1 % 
of Catholics is regarded 

as the most stupid intolerance by those outside the 

Church. Observe, for instance, how the majorit 

non-Catholics regard the Church’s stand on divorce 

she is considered intolerant, reactionary. 


The Church is not to be “blamed” for its unique 
character. Nor are Catholics, in fact, guilty of any 
narrowness in this res- 
GOD REVEALS HIM. pect. God, who is one, ’ 
SELF OUT OF LOVE could not do otherwise wl 
in revealing Himself t 
us so lovingly and so completely in the Person of His 
Son. God can neither deceive nor be deceived. He 
must be true to Himself, and He must be true to us 
His creatures. He could not have done otherwise than 
make His Church one. Anything else would not be 
compatible with His nature. Catholics, therefore, 


eX 
not claim that the Church is one in order to pr 
people into saving nasty things about the Roman Cat 
lic Church. x 
\s much as defense of the Church’s truth is neces 
sary at all times, vet it is more important that Catholics th 
extend the horizons ot the 
RAYS OF THE Christ’s Kingdom in thei Br 
DIVINE SUN own souls and in 
world about them, [ins i 
has always been the most effective weapon of propa ! 
ganda available to all Catholies. Every member © an 
Christ’s Mystical Body can wield this weapon. In thes Fy 
days of unbelief and immorality every Catholic 
exercise to an heroic degree the twin love of God 
neighbor. \ 
Now the love of God means two things—prayet 
doing God's Will. We are united to God by prayet ¢ 
We adore Him in union re 
LOVE IS PRAYER with His Son _ Jesus m 
AND GOOD WORKS Christ. We thank Hin n 
for all His blessine- q1 
We ask His merey upon us sinners. We beseech Hu tr 
to keep us and to bless us. We renew our promis \ 
do His will in all things. Thus should we love | 
every day of our life. st 
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HEN the Pope received Mr. Robert Hanne 
gan, U. S. Postmaster-General, and a group 

if American Congressmen last July, he ad 

| them to be on guard against the danger of 

»in the work of reconstruction. For, in their 
remedy the chaotic evils of war, men are apt 

the easiest plans available. In France and Eng 
instance, statesmen have had recourse to the 
made medicine of Nationalization. But it is a 
gerous drug. It may bring instant relief at the cost 
lermining the health of the body politic. The 
reconstruction, said the Holy Father, would be 
more ditticult because “the havoc wrought in the 

{ men by the violence done to human relations, 
whether social, economic, educational or religious, was 


isastrous than any material destruction. But the 
wrought in the lives of men by hasty centraliza 
would bring worse evils than war, since, as the 
of Nazism and Fascism has proved, the indi- 
lual is crushed and rendered impotent under the ‘om- 
tent statism.’ Systems of government based on 
excessive centralization, no matter by what label they 
hoose to be known, are svstems with no other aim 
i frank ‘collective egotism which treats individuals 
is pawns on the political chessboard or units in eco 
omic statistics.’ 
lhe Catholic Church and American Democracy are 
the only two great organizations left in the world for 
the safeguarding of the sacred rights of the individual 
ut it is essential that Americans should guard their 
lemocratic ideals as treasures under a perpetual threat 
f being diminished or destroved. The rights of the 
ndividual will only be saved through the intelligent 
| vigilant care of the individual. If the Light of 
Freedom is quenched then indeed the lights will go out 
er the world, and a second Dark Age will have 
talen on mankind, compared with which the first Dark 
\ge was but a passing summer cloud. The continued 





existence of Democracy depends on a constant effort 
nthe part of the people and their rulers towards de- 
entralization by the creation of centers of local and 
regional autonomy. For the natural association ot 
men is, after all, local and regional. The next most 


association of men is functional, that is the 








grouping of men of the same vocation or calling. ‘The 
nal Christian relation of good society,” says Mr. 
leton Murray, “is that of the pastor and his flock: 

is neither autocratic nor democratic; it is just ditfer- 
ent.” (Christocracy). The Guild System of the Middle 


\ges was a splendid example of the Christian idea of 
society in working order. The Reformation weakened 
that hierarchical order wherein everyone found a place 
according to his talents and ability and where every 
man endeavored to make himself worthy of the voca- 
tion to which he felt himself called. The advent of the 
machine hastened the work begun by the followers of 
Calvin and Knox, and capitalistic centralization 
emerged 

For Americans eternal vigilance is the price of their 
freedom. If their democratic dream is not to be slowly 
replaced by a nightmare of Nationalization they must 
work for the gradual decentralization of industry by 
decomposing into smaller units capable of being made 
real workable entities, each capable of being built 
into the local community. Only thus can industry be 
humanized instead of developing along lines to a ter- 
rible, heartless Frankenstein. Karl Marx used to say 
that mankind never becomes conscious of a problem 
without having the means to solve it. Vocationalism 
is the solution to the imminent or actual danger of 
Centralization 

Besides averting the danger of Centralization, it 
might be asked what positive benefits would result from 
the introduction of a properly organized social order. 
Che advantages have been summed up under ten head- 
ings by a prominent Catholic sociologist. They are as 


follows: 


(1) The disappearance of class antagonism through 
the harmonization of class interests; 

(2) Incorporation of labor into a social structure 
on the basis of function. This will give labor 
a recognized social status, a voice in the man- 
agement of industry, a share in profits, and an 


opportunity of acquiring property ; 


(3) Social security for the worker ; 

(4) An increased sense of responsibility on the part 
of all classes for the common good; 

(5) Co-operation of all interests with a view to the 
general welfare; 

(6) A lessening of excessive inequality in wealth; 

(7) A restoration of the State to its proper function 
of custodian of the common good; 

(8) The disappearance of irresponsible monopoly 
and anonymity in business, industry and finance ; 

(9) Proper regulation and reasonable  selt-govern- 
ment of industry, subject to State supervision ; 
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(10) Stability of the economic and social order with 
an increased recognition of the need for and the 
value of social charity. 


The advocates of Vocationalism are sometimes ac- 
cused of wanting to put the clock back seven centuries, 
of attempting to restore the Guild System as it was 
in the Ages of Faith. But Catholic sociologists are 
sane enough to realize that it would be impossible to 
revive that splendid system amid 
the complexities of modern life, 
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of adding to the wealth of one individual or exclu 
group of individuals. 

Vocational Organization is the only remedy agai 
the erroneous and opposite evils of Socialism—and 
extreme form, Communism—and the laissez-faire s 
tem of Liberalism—and its extreme form of indust: 
Capitalism. 

The experience of ten centuries proves this statement 

to be correct, for even “the mar 
from Missouri” would be satisfic 





however desirable that restoration 
might be. What they do aim at 
achieving, in accordance with the 


wishes of the Popes, is the spirit Garden 


that animated those Guilds, and 
their recognition of the fact that 
everyone has a special vocation in 
life which gives him the right to 
occupy a place in the social struc- 
ture. Pope Pius XI pointed out 
that in his encyclical Divini Re- 
demptoris: “The reign of justice 
and charity in socio-economic rela- 
tions can only be achieved when 
professional and inter-professional 





Now is the year triumphant 


In silver dawns and golden noons 
And lovely twilights brief. 


Now is the hour of challenge 
Before the wild winds blow 

And lonely hills re-echo keen 
The bugles of the snow. 


to see how it worked so well in t! 


Iu Aa Autumn past. From the eighth to the eigh- 


teenth centuries it was taken { 
granted in all the civilized parts 
of Europe that the most natura 
and useful form of associat) 
was vocational. The Reformati 


In flame of bloom and leaf, as we have said, weakened the 


Guild system. The Industrial R: 
formation finally destroyed 
Liberalism gave the owners of tl 
means of production a free har 
to exploit individuals in the ru 
ning of their factories. It was as 
though a splendid Gothic Cath 


organizations, based on the solid Now does the wise heart answer dral, built with loving care ar 


foundations of Christian teaching, 
constitute under forms adapted to 
different places and circumstances, 
what used to be called Guilds.” 
And again: “The aims of social 
policy must be the re-establishment 
of social groups.” The Christian 
way to social reconstruction is the 
vocational way—the via media be- 





The autumn’s challenge gay 
Nor see in fading leaf and bloom and cooperation, so. that 
The waning year’s dismay. 


Now is the year triumphant 
When garden aisles acclaim 
Victorious autumns prophesied 

In bloom and leaf aflame! 
—Arthur Wallace Peach. 


craftsmanship in a spirit of prave 
evel 
part was carved to fit the Heavet 
ascending magnificence of — the 





whole edifice, should be demolished 
and pill-boxes be made from th 


rubble of that great ruin. Soci 
ism and Communism came as th: 





inevitable reactions against this 1: 





tween anti-Christian Communism 
and un-Christian Capitalism. 

The phrase “Vocational Organization” has been in 
use in England since 1917 when Beatrice and Sydney 
Webb published a study of the system in Britain. The 
advantage of the term is that it lays emphasis on the 
idea of a “calling” whether as a profession, trade or 
craft. When the sense of the word vocation was lost 
through centuries of secularism men lost the sense of 
a Divine vocation in men’s daily work. “Organization” 
is a happy word, for it suggests a living and vital unity 
among men as opposed to the inhuman mechanical sys- 
tem of modern industry. “True and genuine social 
order,” wrote Pius XI, “demands that the various mem- 
bers of a society be joined together by some firm bond. 
Such a bond of union is provided both by the production 
of goods or the rendering of services in which em- 
ployers and employees of one and the same vocational 
group collaborate.” (Quad. Anno, par. 84). Thus 
within the living organization of a vocationally organ- 
ized society the production of goods can be made to 
serve the common interest, just as the well-being of 
each leaf serves the good of the whole plant, instead 


human system. As far back 

1891 Pope Leo XIII pointed 
that the only sane solution to the problem lay ir 
golden mean between these systems—that is, Vocat 
alism. 

Communism and Capitalism alike ignore the ver 
elements which the Christian ideal of society regat 
as essential: freedom of vocation and freedom ot 
sociation. True, there is a greater freedom in the- 
matters under the Capitalist system than under 
Communist, but consider in how many ways an 1 
vidual’s place in the social and economic sphere is 1) 
determined for him even in democratic countries. A: 
as cynics pointed out during the big strikes in 
United States, freedom of association is a fallacy 


associations are debarred from achieving their ain 
It’s about as helpful as introducing a hungry man 
an empty larder. 

Vocational Organization defends the right of ft 
association against undue State interference. The Stat 
may and should help, but that gives it no right 
infringe on the autonomy of vocational groups. Bein: 
a system of social and economic self-government, \' 
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nization is not dependent in any way on any 
itical government. Vocationalism can exist 
| parallel to the political structure. Pius XI 
zed the fact that “The State should leave 
yroups the settlement of business of minor 

it will thus carry out with greater free- 


r and success the tasks belonging to it alone.” 
ideal of Vocationalism is freedom. There 
her ideals to be protected if it is to safe- 


hristian character and original design of th« 


{system. After freedom follows justice. It must 


f all vocational groups to ensure justice 

for employer and for the public. Next to 

| springing from it, is order. Without order 
he no rule save that of unrestrained competi- 
vil which the Medieval Guilds checked very 
whenever it arose. Hence, it must be the object 
ocational organization to frame rules of pro- 
mduct, of fair trading regulations and busi- 
Where there is justice and order a sense 

in the quality of service or workmanship will 
tollow, so we may designate the fourth ideal 
tionalism as efficiency. Efficiency in each par- 
vocational group makes for a high standard of 
r production, and puts a check on waste, costs 
es. The fifth ideal of Vocationalism is that of 


thood or Christian social service, wherein the 
fellowship of a shared profession or trade con- 


spirit of mutual benevolence productive of 
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many forms of practical assistance. In a society voca- 
tionally organized men learn the most practical way 
of bearing each other’s burdens and thus of fulfilling 
the law of Christ. 

lhe reorganization of the social order is not the task 
of the Church despite the noisy clamors of some who 
prate about the Church being unable to stop wars or 
prevent unemployment. The Church has neither the 
equipment nor the mission for practical social recon- 
struction of a world reduced to chaos because of the 
very fact that it has ignored her teachings and denied 
her guidance. “She is not called upon to furnish a 
detailed plan,” says the Pope,” but she can do what is 
of far greater importance: she can supply the prin- 
ciples and motives which will make it not only possible, 
but comparatively easy, to put and keep in operation 
a rational economic and industrial order. This order 
will be vocational.” 


Planning and not hasty patch-work is what the 
world’s shattered social, economic and political fabric 
needs. As we have stated in a previous issue of THE 
LAMP, we Catholics have all the answers to the social 
questions. Vocationalism is one of the answers, a plan 
and pattern of society that has all the advantages that 
come from a system that has worked for centuries. 
American Catholics must not only be vigilant. They 
must gradually bring back their great Christian Demo- 
cracy to the Christian Design for Society. 





The Call of Christ: What Will Your Answer Be? 


THE CALL to the apostolic ministry is reserved for zealous souls. If Our Saviour asks a 
chosen follower to seek perfection in the religious priesthood, He is offering a gift beyond com- 
pare, with consequences that continue for all eternity. Those who feel that Christ is calling them 
are asked to write for advice as to following in the path that leads to the Atonement priesthood. 
Good health, good will, and the desire to serve Christ are requisites. 


Candidates for the lay Brotherhood — between the ages of sixteen and thirty — are also 
invited to write for information about the Brothers’ work and life. 


Direct all communications to: 


REVEREND FATHER RECTOR 


St. John’s Atonement Seminary 


Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 




















The Darkest Way 


HAT Canon Sheehan wrote concerning the 


lack of appreciation among Catholics for the 

work of Francis Thompson could be as aptly 
applied to that heroic mystic, Joseph Mary Plunkett, 
who invites comparison with the author of The Hound 
of Heaven, “Francis Thompson, who, with all his 
incongruities, ranks in English poetry with Shelley, and 
only beneath Shakespeare, has hardly any recognition 
in Catholic circles,” wrote the discerning Canon. “If 
Francis Thompson had been an Anglican or a Uni- 
tarian, his praises would have been sung to the ends 
of the earth. The vast bulk of our co-religionists 
have not even heard of his name, although it is bruited 
already among the immortals.” It is still true in Ire- 
land, as it was in Canon Sheehan’s time, that to call 
a man a poet or a saint is to hint at some weakness or 
lack of practical ability. Before the age of Progress, 
Ireland gloried in being called the Isle of Saints and 
Scholars. Modernity has almost destroyed that sense 
of values, and now the saint and scholar are looked on 
with an air of amused tolerance as beings of little worth 
in the march towards prosperity. 

If Joseph Mary Plunkett had been born in England 
instead of in Ireland he would have been hailed as a 
mystical poet of great insight and depth of vision. Be- 
ing born in Dublin into a Catholic family and having 
set himself up in opposition to English Imperialism, 
for which opposition he paid with his life, he is in 
large measure ignored. In Ireland he is still remem- 
bered—as a patriot. That patriotic fame is purely na- 
tional. His greatness as a poet should appeal to the 
whole Catholic world, and it is as a poet that we shall 
survey him briefly here. 

Joseph Mary Plunkett was the son of Count and 
Countess Plunkett, and was born in Dublin in 1887. 
He was educated by the Jesuits in Dublin and passed 
on to Stoneyhurst College, where he came in contact 
with Scholastic Philosophy, to which he quickly be- 
came devoted with all the ardor of a disciple. The 
writings of the mystics also had a great attraction for 
him, especially Saint Francis, Saint John of the Cross, 
Saint Theresa and Tauler. 

Unfortunately, chronic ill-health obliged him to 
spend much of his life in forced inactivity, and to pass 
his winters in warm climates. Some winters he spent 
traversing Italy, Sicily, and Malta. During one winter 
spent with his sister in Algiers he even studied the 
Arabic language and literature. The extent of this 
wide ranging through foreign lands and literatures can 
readily be seen in his poetry. 

The first book of Plunkett’s verse, The Circle and 
the Sword, was published in 1911. He was preparing 


another volume for the press, entitled Occulta, wh 
he was executed in his twenty-ninth year with those 
other poets of promise, Pearse and McDonagh. Whe: 
comparing him with Francis Thompson, who died in 
his forty-sixth year, we should remember that death 
cut off Plunkett at an age when most poets are crudel 
immature and as yet only experimenting with other 
men’s modes and moods. 

The outward lives of the two poets were totally «is 
similar, Plunkett living the life of an aristocrat, while 
Thompson stood in the mire of Charing Cross selling 
matches; Plunkett passionately interested in_ politics 
and the liberation of his country from British Imperia 
ism, Thompson caring nothing for politics or “the loud 
noises of the day.” But it is the inner lives of poets 
that really matter, and in their inner lives Plunkett and 
Thompson stood to each other something in the rela 
tion of disciple to master, and both were authenti 
mystic poets. 

It is not our intention here to debate the similarity 
and distinction between poetry and mysticism. That 
has been done with characteristic French clarity in 
Henri Brémond’s Prayer and Poetry. “There are cer- 
tainly striking resemblances between the flashes 
inspiration which reveal and define genius,” wrote the 
English theologian Father Sharpe, ‘and the mysterious 
intuition of the Divine Presence granted to the 
mystics.” The basic similarity between the poet and 
the mystic is psychological. Briefly we might say that 
the mystic is continually aware of the Divine Presenc’ 
of Him in Whom, in a very real sense, he lives and 
moves and has his being. The poet is aware of that 
Presence on rare occasions. The mystical poet is one 
therefore who can give voice to his vision, and make, 
as it were, the Divine Presence felt. Such was Francis 
Thompson when he wrote in The Kingdom of God: 

O world invisible, we view thee; 
O world intangible, we touch thee; 
O world unknowable, we know thee; 
Inapprehensible, we clutch thee. 

That keen sense of awareness seems to have bee! 
ever with Plunkett, and was expressed in such poems 
as the following: 

“IT see His Blood upon the rose 

And in the stars the glory of His eyes, 

His body gleams amid eternal snows, 

His tears fall from the skies. 

I see His face in every flower; 

The thunder and the singing of the birds 
Are but His voice—and carven by His power 
Rocks are His written words. 
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4|] pathways by His feet are worn, 
trong heart stirs the ever-beating sea, 
rown of thorns is twined with every thorn, 


ross ts every tree.” 


lunkett well knew the spiritual anguish of the “night 

the soul” which no mystic may escape. He 
ike Thompson, that he dwelt always in “a thirsty 
jlitude of soul” apart from men. He knew that the 





sent towards the Mount of Vision would cost him 
much pain, but he chose to climb Alverna with Francis: 


I chose, and joined the band 

Of heaven's adventurers that seek 

To climb the never-conquered peak 
In solitude by their sole might. 

In the dark innocence of night 

I fought unknown, inhuman foes, 
ind left them tn their battle throes.” 


In Lhe Living Temple Plunkett set forth, as it were, 
vocation of the mystic in Thompsonesque language 
t in a mood essentially his own: 


Covenant. O Temple. O frail pride 

f God’s high glory. Set your snowy feet 

n the Red Mountain, while the pinions beat 

f proximate apocalypse. Uncried 

lloos of havoc, prophec ies denied 
Fulfilment till the dawn of wonder, fleet 

n song precursive down the glittering street 
Where dripped the blood from wounded brows and 

side 

lnd you must walk the mountain tops where rode 
abriel, Raphael, Michael, when the stars 
“ell from their places and where Satan strode 
»make his leap. Now bend the creaking spars 
thwart the mast of the world—and five deep scars 
From the strong Cross call you to their abode.” 


n The Dark Way Plunkett spoke in simple words 

ths that were mystical and deep and more full of 
ficance than he could have foreseen at the time of 
ting, for Death came for him tragically soon: 
“Rougher than Death the road I choose, 

Yet shall my feet not walk astray. 

Though dark my way I shall not lose 

For this way ts the darkest way. 


Set but a limit to the loss 

‘Ind something shall at last abide 

’he blood-stained beams that form the cross 
lhe thorns that crowned the crucified 


But who shall lose all things in One, 
Shut out from heaven and the pit 

Shall lose the darkness and the sun, 
lhe finite and the infinite. 


Ind who shall see in one small flower 
The chariots and the thrones of might 
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Shall be in peril from that hour 
Of blindness and the endless night . 


There is another point wherein Plunkett invites com- 
parison with Thompson—arising out of their common 
mystical heritage—their so-called obscurity. In his 
essay on Coleridge Thompson hit out straight at his 
critics: “There is not one great poet who has escaped 
the charge of obscurity, fantasticalness or affectation of 


” 


utterance. Plunkett wrote a spirited and scho- 
larly reply to his own critics who accused him of ob- 
scurity which he entitled simply Obscurity and Poetry. 
soth Thompson and Plunkett attacked the Philistines 
for not seeing that words are narrow vessels into which 
a wealth of inspiration has at times to be so heavily 
poured that they crack under the strain— 


“L’aile du songe en s’ouvrant 
Fait craquer le verbe étroit.” 


hough Plunkett was passionately devoted to Ire- 
land and laid down his life for her sake, there is little 
mention of her in his poems. What little mention there 
is is majestic and mystical. After the manner of the 
Irish poets he addressed Ireland under symbols, as in 
the following poem entitled The Little Black Rose, for 
under English law it was once a crime to love one’s 
country and call it by its own name and not by the for- 
eign label. The Irish poets called Ireland the Little 
Black Rose that would turn red through the blood of her 
martyred sons, and Plunkett adopted the theme that 
has become tragically yet triumphantly appropriate : 


“Because we share our sorrows and our joys 
Ind all your dear and intimate thoughts are mine, 
We shall not fear the trumpets and the notse 
Of battle, for we know our dreams divine. 

Ind when my heart is pillowed on your heart 
And cbb and flowing of their passtonate flood 
Shall beat in concord love through every part 
Of brain and body—when at last the blood 
O’erleaps the final barrier to find 

Only one source wherein to spend its strength, 
eInd we two lovers long but one in mind 

Ind soul, are made one only flesh at length; 
Praise God tf this iny blood fulfils the doom 
Ihen you, Dark Rose, shall redden into bloom.” 


On the 3rd of May, 1916, Plunkett was executed by 
the British for the part he took in the abortive attempt 
to shake off British rule in Ireland. But before he 
faced his executioners, he had written: 


“Because I know the spark 
Of God hath no ec lipse 
Now Death and I embark 
And sail into the night 
With laughter on our lips.” 
One other great poet had gone to meet Sister Death 
in that way, so that his biographers said of him mortem 
suscepit cantando—he went to meet Death with a song. 


























The Darkest Way 


HAT Canon Sheehan wrote concerning the 


lack of appreciation among Catholics for the 

work of Francis Thompson could be as aptly 
applied to that heroic mystic, Joseph Mary Plunkett, 
who invites comparison with the author of The Hound 
of Heaven, “Francis Thompson, who, with all his 
incongruities, ranks in English poetry with Shelley, and 
only beneath Shakespeare, has hardly any recognition 
in Catholic circles,” wrote the discerning Canon. “If 
Francis Thompson had been an Anglican or a Uni- 
tarian, his praises would have been sung to the ends 
of the earth. The vast bulk of our co-religionists 
have not even heard of his name, although it is bruited 
already among the immortals.” It is still true in Ire- 
land, as it was in Canon Sheehan’s time, that to call 
a man a poet or a saint is to hint at some weakness or 
lack of practical ability. Before the age of Progress, 
Ireland gloried in being called the Isle of Saints and 
Scholars. Modernity has almost destroyed that sense 
of values, and now the saint and scholar are looked on 
with an air of amused tolerance as beings of little worth 
in the march towards prosperity. 

If Joseph Mary Plunkett had been born in England 
instead of in Ireland he would have been hailed as a 
mystical poet of great insight and depth of vision. Be- 
ing born in Dublin into a Catholic family and having 
set himself up in opposition to English Imperialism, 
for which opposition he paid with his life, he is in 
large measure ignored. In Ireland he is still remem- 
bered—as a patriot. That patriotic fame is purely na- 
tional. His greatness as a poet should appeal to the 
whole Catholic world, and it is as a poet that we shall 
survey him briefly here. 

Joseph Mary Plunkett was the son of Count and 
Countess Plunkett, and was born in Dublin in 1887. 
He was educated by the Jesuits in Dublin and passed 
on to Stoneyhurst College, where he came in contact 
with Scholastic Philosophy, to which he quickly be- 
came devoted with all the ardor of a disciple. The 
writings of the mystics also had a great attraction for 
him, especially Saint Francis, Saint John of the Cross, 
Saint Theresa and Tauler. 

Unfortunately, chronic ill-health obliged him to 
spend much of his life in forced inactivity, and to pass 
his winters in warm climates. Some winters he spent 
traversing Italy, Sicily, and Malta. During one winter 
spent with his sister in Algiers he even studied the 
Arabic language and literature. The extent of thas 


wide ranging through foreign lands and literatures can 
readily be seen in his poetry. 

The first book of Plunkett’s verse, The Circle and 
the Sword, was published in 1911. He was preparing 


-By Beda Herbert 


another volume for the press, entitled Occulta, whi 
he was executed in his twenty-ninth year with those 
other poets of promise, Pearse and McDonagh. Wher 
comparing him with Francis Thompson, who died 
his forty-sixth year, we should remember that death 
cut off Plunkett at an age when most poets are crudely 
immature and as yet only experimenting with other 
men’s modes and moods. 

The outward lives of the two poets were totally «is 
similar, Plunkett living the life of an aristocrat, while 





Thompson stood in the mire of Charing Cross selling 
matches; Plunkett passionately interested in politics 
and the liberation of his country from British Imperia 
ism, Thompson caring nothing for politics or “the loud 
noises of the day.” But it is the inner lives of poets 
that really matter, and in their inner lives Plunkett and 
Thompson stood to each other something in the rela 
tion of disciple to master, and both were authent 
mystic poets. 


It is not our intention here to debate the similarity 
and distinction between poetry and mysticism. That 
has been done with characteristic French clarity i 
Henri Brémond’s Prayer and Poetry. ‘There are ce: 
tainly striking resemblances between the flashes 
inspiration which reveal and define genius,” wrote th 
English theologian Father Sharpe, “and the mysterious 
intuition of the Divine Presence granted to the 
mystics.” The basic similarity between the poet and 
the mystic is psychological. Briefly we might say that 
the mystic is continually aware of the Divine Presence 
of Him in Whom, in a very real sense, he lives and 
moves and has his being. The poet is aware of that 
Presence on rare occasions. The mystical poet 1s on 
therefore who can give voice to his vision, and mak« 
as it were, the Divine Presence felt. Such was Franc 
Thompson when he wrote in The Kingdom of God: 

O world invisible, we view thee; 
O world intangible, we touch thee; 
O world unknowable, we know thee; 
Inapprehenstble, we clutch thee. 

That keen sense of awareness seems to have bee! 
ever with Plunkett, and was expressed in such poems 
as the following: 

“I see His Blood upon the rose 

And in the stars the glory of His eyes, 

His body gleams amid eternal snows, 

His tears fall from the skies. 

I see His face in every flower; 

The thunder and the singing of the birds 
Are but His voice—and carven by His powe? 
Rocks are His written words. 
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" thways by His feet are worn, 

lis strong heart stirs the ever-beating sea, 
crown of thorns ts twined with every thorn, 
ross ts every tree.” 


Plunkett well knew the spiritual anguish of the “night 
the soul” which no mystic may escape. He 
w, like Thompson, that he dwelt always in “a thirsty 
tude of soul” apart from men. He knew that the 


«ent towards the Mount of Vision would cost him 


ich pain, but he chose to climb Alverna with Francis: 


| chose, and joined the band 

Of heaven's adventurers that seek 
To climb the never-conquered peak 
In solitude by their sole might. 

In the dark innocence of night 

I fought unknown, inhuman foes, 
<Ind left them in their battle throes.” 


In The Living Temple Plunkett set forth, as it were, 
vocation of the mystic in Thompsonesque language 
t in a mood essentially his own: 


Covenant. O Temple. O frail pride 
God's high glory. Set your snowy feet 
n the Red Mountain, while the pinions beat 
f proximate apocalypse. Uncried 
lloos of havoc, prophec ies denied 
ulfilment till the dawn of wonder, fleet 
n song precursive down the glittering street 
Where dripped the blood from wounded brows and 
side 
Ind you must walk the mountain tops where rode 
abriel, Raphael, Michael, when the stars 
“ell from their places and where Satan strode 
make his leap. Now bend the creaking spars 
thwart the mast of the world—and five deep scars 
From the strong Cross call you to their abode.” 


n The Dark Way Plunkett spoke in simple words 

ths that were mystical and deep and more full of 
ficance than he could have foreseen at the time of 
ng, for Death came for him tragically soon: 


Rougher than Death the road I choose, 
Yet shall my feet not walk astray. 
Though dark my way I shall not lose 
For this way ts the darkest way. 


Set but a limit to the loss 

Ind something shall at last abide 

lhe blood-stained beams that form the cross 
The thorns that crowned the crucified 


But who shall lose all things in One, 
Shut out from heaven and the pit 

Shall lose the darkness and the sun, 
The finite and the infinite. 


And who shall see in one small flower 
lhe chariots and the thrones of might 


Shall be in peril from that hour 
Of blindness and the endless night . 


‘here is another point wherein Plunkett invites com- 
parison with Thompson—arising out of their common 
mystical heritage—their so-called obscurity. In_ his 
I’ssay on Coleridge Thompson hit out straight at his 
critics: “There is not one great poet who has escaped 
the charge of obscurity, fantasticalness or affectation of 
utterance. Plunkett wrote a spirited and scho- 
larly reply to his own critics who accused him of ob- 
scurity which he entitled simply Obscurity and Poetry. 
Both Thompson and Plunkett attacked the Philistines 
for not seeing that words are narrow vessels into which 
a wealth of inspiration has at times to be so heavily 
poured that they crack under the strain— 


“L’aile du songe en s’ouvrant 
Fait craquer le verbe étroit.” 


Though Plunkett was passionately devoted to Ire- 
land and laid down his life for her sake, there is little 
mention of her in his poems. What little mention there 
is is majestic and mystical. After the manner of the 
Irish poets he addressed Ireland under symbols, as in 
the following poem entitled The Little Black Rose, for 
under English law it was once a crime to love one’s 
country and call it by its own name and not by the for- 
eign label. The Irish poets called Ireland the Little 
Black Rose that would turn red through the blood of her 
martyred sons, and Plunkett adopted the theme that 
has become tragically yet triumphantly appropriate : 


“Because we share our sorrows and our joys 
And all your dear and intimate thoughts are mine, 
He shall not fear the trumpets and the noise 
Of battle, for we know our dreams divine. 
eInd when my heart ts pillowed on your heart 

Ind chb and flowing of their passionate flood 
Shall beat in concord love through every part 
Of brain and body—iwhen at last the blood 
O'erleaps the final barrier to find 


Only one source wherein to spend its strength, 


eInd we two lovers long but one in mind 

Ind soul. are made one only flesh at length; 
Praise God if this my bloed fulfils the doom 
When you, Dark Rese, shall redden into bloom.” 


On the 3rd of May, 1916, Plunkett was executed by 
the British for the part he took in the abortive attempt 
to shake off British rule in Ireland. But before he 
faced his executioners, he had written: 


“Because | know the spark 
Of God hath no eclipse 
Now Death and I embark 
And sail into the night 
With laughter on our lips.” 
One other great poet had gone to meet Sister Death 
in that way, so that his biographers said of him mortem 
susce pit cantando—he went to meet Death with a song. 


























The Position of Anglicans 


By Reverend Doctor Robert H. Lord 
*K 


N the summer of 1927 there was 
held at Lausanne in Switzer- 
land a great gathering called 
“The World Conference on Faith 
and Order,” attended by representa- 
tives of most of the Protestant de- 
nominations throughout the world 
and some spokesmen of the Ortho- 
dox Churches of the East. As the 
opening speech of this assembly, 
3ishop Charles H. Brent of the 
American Protestant Episcopal 
Church delivered a beautiful and 
moving address on “The Call to 
(Christian) Unity,” with much of 
which a Catholic can agree so heart- 
ily that I wish to quote some por- 
tions of it as an introduction to my 
talk tonight. 
sishop Brent declared: “Through 
unity alone can the Kingdom of 
God be set up among men. Through 
unity alone can the world believe 
and know that the Father has sent 
Jesus Christ to reveal Him to the 
whole human race. It stands as the 
unalterable condition on which He 
can fulfil His mission to mankind. 
This no one doubts who accepts 
Jesus Christ as Lord and Saviour. 
“God calls man to unity, His 
ideal. Man calls to God for unity, 
his need. Unity is not only a thing 
of beauty, but a matter of practical 
necessity. . We are living in a 
world that has lost its way. Re- 
ligion, as summed up in Jesus Christ 
and His Kingdom, can alone hope 
to rescue it. It must be, as God’s 
voice has warned us from the be- 
ginning and our own experience has 
tragically confirmed, unified relig- 
ion.” And he went on to add that 
while all Christians ought to be 
united, they were in fact divided to 
a degree that “would be ludicrous 
were it not tragic,” and which he 
even described as “suicidal” to 
Christianity. 





Editor’s Note: 

The controversy provoked among 
American Anglicans by the pro- 
posed Concordat, or rapproche- 
with Presbyterians, to be voted upon 
at the General Convention of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church this 
fall, raises once more the question 
of the unique character of Angli- 
canism. A Catholic  interpreta- 
tion of the Anglican enigma, by 
Father Lord of St. Paul’s Parish, 
Wellesley, Massachusetts, given as 
a sermon at the Catholic Univer- 
sity observance of the Church 
Unity Octave this year, is repro- 
duced here to give our readers a 
grasp of the nature of Anglican 
belief and tendencies. 











The communion to which Bishop 
3rent belonged is one which has 
unusual claims upon our interest 
and respect, and an unusual im- 
portance in relation to the problem 
of Christian unity. 

It commands attention, in the first 
place, because of its size and wide 
extension. Thanks to the spread of 
the English-speaking race and to 
missionary activity, what began as 
the State Church of England has 
grown into what its spokesmen like 
to describe as a world-wide Angli 
can communion, with over 36 mil- 
lion members and 314 bishops scat- 
tered over every continent of the 
globe. Three-quarters of its mem- 
bership (ca. 27 millions) are, in- 
deed, concentrated in the British 
Isles. But there are 1,636,000 Ang- 
licans in Canada, about one million 
in the West Indies, a half million in 
South Africa, nearly one million in 
India, two and a half million in 
Australia, one-half million in New 
Zealand, smaller groups in China, 
Japan, and the Philippines; some 


even in Latin America; and 
United States the Protestant ly 
copal Church claims. slightly 
two million adherents, with &9 | 
ops, 6,300 other clergymen, 
over 8,000 parishes and miss 
Except for the Lutherans, the Ar 
licans are the largest of Protest 
denominations, and they may 
as the fourth largest commun 
Christendom. 

They have many other titles 
our respect: the dignity and ly 
of their forms of worshi 
stately English of their Bool 
Common Prayer and Hymnal; tl 
good taste that marks tl 
churches; their insistence up 
learned ministry; the rich contri 
ions they have made to Ch 
scholarship. 


) ‘ ; vill be 
But they interest us particu ' 
for this reason: that their spokes oe 

; which € 
men commonly claim that the Ang 
‘ wh 


lican Church is both Catholic 
Protestant, that it combines the best igh 
features of both types of Christ: 


anitv. It is Catholic, they say i 
cause it has retained the ancient ae 
Creeds and the three-fold mint ‘ S 
of bishops, priests, and deacons, ve 
because it makes its appeal t Siewtiee 
witness of the undivided Church é ; 
the first Christian centuries. It ‘ 
Protestant because it rejects Pay . 

pretensions and assures to its men “i 
bers a freedom of thought w! 

Roman Catholicism denies at r 

which is the lifeblood of Protestant SrIKe @ 


ism. Thus, it is claimed, the Ang Tistla 
lican Church holds a central! posit! f 
among Christian denominations, a! 

is uniquely fitted to mediate betwee 

them and to take the lead in p 

moting the great cause of the 

union of Christendom. And cert bs th 
tainly no other body of Christia' ne 
has been quite so active as the Anz- 


licans in promoting those discus st be 
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rences, and negotiations 
ristian unity of which the 
1eard so much in the last 
Even the Church Unity 
ich we are now observ- 
tarted by Anglicans. 
think that Anglicans are 
play an unusually im- 
in advancing Christian 
ut not precisely of the kind 
From all the discussions, confer- 
negotiations that Angli- 
re so active in organizing, we 
it utterly improbable that a 
Christendom can ever 
rge. For all that is predicated 
issumption that after nine- 
hundred years the true nature 
hristianity and of the Church 
Christ is still to be discovered. 
it rests on the idea that the re- 
of Christendom is to be ef- 
| by a process of bargaining— 
1 give up one doctrine, and I'll 
e up another, and ultimately we'll 
ve at a least common denomin- 
vr kind of religion that everyone 
accept. Or, perhaps, someone 
will be able to invent some amaz- 
nly ambiguous set of formulas 
h everyone will be able to ac- 
t while reading the most diverse 
eanings into them, thus producing 
hristian unity that would be only 
cham and a fiction. It seems 
ghly improbable that all the Prot- 
t denominations could ever be 
ver toa plan for reunion built 
such bases. It is still more im- 
‘able that the ancient schismatic 
tches of the East would ever ac- 
And it is absolutely incon- 
ble that the Roman Catholic 
uld do so. 








the proposed method would 
» at the very foundations of 
tianity. The Christian relig- 
like the platform of a 

| party, a collection of prin- 
er which men are free to 
ind barter and make mu- 
promises and concessions. 
the supreme revelation of di- 
ruth, brought by the Son of 
heaven; and, as such, it 

he accepted, whole and entire, 
He gave it. If it is God’s 


SINT 


revelation, He must have provided 
some means by which later aves 
could learn with certainty what it 
was that had been revealed. Just 
as a law is not binding unless it has 
been published, so a revelation from 
God to mankind is not really given 
unless it is made accessible and 
knowable, not only to a few people 
long ago, but to all succeeding gen- 
erations. In fact, we find that the 
Son of God did provide the most 
practical means of transmitting that 
revelation and of gradually spread- 


ing it around the world by founding 
a society, His Church, which He 
commissioned to carry to all na- 
tions His unique, saving truth and 
His means of redemption and super- 
natural life. Lest the all-important 
message from God should, in the 
course of ages, be garbled or cor- 
rupted, Our Lord endowed His 
Church with the safeguard of in- 
fallibility in teaching faith and 
morals. For that, and nothing less, 
must be the meaning of His prom- 
ises: first, that He Himself would 
give her His unfailing and effectual 
assistance in her work of teaching 
“all days, even to the consummation 
of the world”; and, secondly, that 
He would send down the Holy 
Ghost to abide with the Church for- 
ever and to remind her perpetually 
of all that He had taught. Now 
this Church, described in such glow- 
ing terms in the New Testament— 
the Kingdom of God among men; 
the new Jerusalem let down upon 
earth; the pillar and ground of 
truth; the holy, stainless Bride of 
Christ ; the Mystical Body of Christ, 
through which He ever lives, works, 
teaches, heals, sanctifies, suffers, tri- 
umphs—that Church has never 
ceased, and could not cease, to exist. 
It has persisted through nineteen 
centuries now, with the same faith, 
the same organization, the same 
characteristics, and—from a very 
early date—the same name, the 
“Catholic Church.” 


All other denominations of Chris- 
tians have had but human founders 
and teach with but human authority. 
How, then, could the Church 
founded by Christ and sent to teach 
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with His authority (“He that hear- 
eth vou, heareth Me; and he that 
despiseth you, despiseth Me”) con- 
sent to treat as an equal with these 
other bodies? How could she admit, 
as is presumed in all their discus- 
sions, that the revelation of God has 
been garbled and corrupted; that 
hitherto no authority has existed 
that could tell with certainty what 
that revelation meant; that not only 
Christian doctrine, but the Church 
of Christ itself, needs to be recon- 
structed on the basis, “We've all 
gone wrong in the past: let’s start 
all over again”? For the Catholic 
Church to admit all that would be 
equivalent to confessing that she 
had betrayed her trust and lost the 
revelation confided to her. It would 
be admitting that Christ had ceased 
to assist her “all days,” that the 
Holy Ghost had deserted her, that 
God’s promises had failed. It 
would be denying her very nature 
and reason for existence. It would 
mean disloyalty to her Master, sui- 
cide for herself, and the end, we 
believe, of Christianity. For once 
Christianity has been stripped of all 
divine authority and divine guar- 
antees and has been reduced to be 
merely a matter of human views, 
human ingenuity, and human bar- 
gaining, exposed to all the flux of 
human opinions, what likelihood is 
there of its long survival ? 


How little fitted the Anglican 
communion really is to mediate the 
reunion of Christendom is shown 
by the fact that it has never been 
able to achieve anything faintly re- 
sembling unity of faith within its 
own fold. It has always been the 
most divided church in Christen- 
dom. That is its birthmark. For 
the Anglican Church was originally 
the child of political expediency. It 
was fashioned by Elizabethan poli- 
ticians for strictly political ends— 
to keep the people of England united 
in a State Church, loyal to the 
‘Tudor dynasty ; and providing every 
one would accept certain artfully 
contrived and deliberately ambigu- 
ous doctrinal formulas and would 
use the same forms of public wor- 


‘ 


ship, the politicians were ready to 
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let everyone believe substantially 
what Since that equiv- 
ocal start, the Anglican Church has 
always been the home of the most 


he chose 


divergent and discordant opinions. 
Among its laity, its clergy, its 
bishops, one can find every shade 
of religious belief from Catholicism- 
without-the-Pope to something in- 
distinguishable from Unitarianism. 
One can scarcely say that the Angli- 
can Church as a whole teaches any- 
thing, for there is almost nothing 
on which all Anglicans are agreed. 
Anyone who would venture to say 
that such and such a doctrine is the 
teaching of the Anglican Church is 
very likely to find some Anglican 
bishop arising immediately after- 
wards to assert just the opposite. 
Doctrinally, indeed, this commun- 
ion is the realm of pure chaos— 
though 
anarchy by calling it “glorious com- 


they often dignify this 


prehensiveness.” All this may help 
to explain why Anglicans are always 
so ready to negotiate with other 
denominations about reunion, since 
for every denomination outside their 
fold there are always some Angli- 
cans of very similar views and sym 
pathies who desire a rapprochement. 
But it also helps to explain why 
Anglicans are, under present condi 
tions, utterly unlikely to achieve a 
corporate reunion with anybody 
For nobody can possibly bind this 
amorphous and discordant commun 
ion to anything definite. And the 
majority of Anglicans are still so 
firm in their Protestantism that they 
would probably prefer corporate 
reunion with anybody else rather 
than with Rome. 


Nevertheless, Anglicanism 
greatly assist the cause of Christian 
unity in the only way that seems 
practicable in the Western world 
today. It is a kind of half-way 
house to Rome. It is a great train- 
ing school for future Roman Catho- 
lics. It supplies more converts to 
the Catholic Faith than 
other Christian body. 


does 


does any 

Why this is so could not be ade- 
quately explained . without more 
time than I have at my disposal to- 
night. But it may be noted, in the 





first place, that the 16th century 
the 
most conservative movement of its 


Reformation in England was 


kind, and that, amid all divergences 


of belief, the mass of Anglicans 
have retained more of original 
Christianity than have any other 
body of Protestants. With its 





Au Old Mission 


Silence lies in the valley, 

Like moonlight on the hill; 

The halls of the mission are empty, 
All is quiet and still. 

The pillars still gleam whitely, 
Against the rose of dawn; 


But of God, who walked 


men 


there, 
Like the years, have gone. 
The bells of the mission are silent, 
No longer the silver chime 
Rings out across the valleys, 


For the 


time. 


mission has served its 


—Harriet Markham Gill. 











liturgy still based chiefly on medi- 
wval Catholic service-books, its sense 
for dignity and symbolism in public 
worship, its retention of many 
Catholic ceremonies and customs, its 
episcopal system of Church govern- 
ment, its tendency to lay greater 
emphasis than other Protestants do 
upon the sacraments and upon the 
Church idea, Anglicanism furnishes 
a more propitious soil and climate 
than do other forms of Protestant- 
ism for the germination of Catho- 
lic faith. 

And if this is true of Anglican- 
ism in general, how much more true 
of that large section of the Angli- 
can Church which for a century 
now has been going steadily forward 
reviving in its own fold almost 
part of Cathoile belief and 
practice. This Catholicizing tend- 


every 
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ency within the Anglican conimun Lat 
ion is, assuredly, one of the mos: ed 
surprising phenomena in moder mt 
religious history. Similar tenden 

have 
other but 

where else on a scale or with a vigor 


to compare with this developmen: hu 


occasionally cropped up 


Protestant bodies, 


started, of course, with the Oxf 
Movement about 1833, and 


grown into what is now commo1 


called the Anglo-Catholic Move 
ment. It is often said that 
about one-third of the Anglicar 


clergy in England adhere to this 
movement and perhaps the rat 
would be about the same 
country, although with the lar 
less success has been achieved 


in this 


Anglo-Catholicism 
postulate that there is one visible 
infallible, 


rests on the form 
divinely guaranteed eri 
Catholic Church, which consists 

three branches: the Roman, Greek 
and Anglican communions. The 
upon all 
and whatever they agree upon i with 1 
infallibly Whatever tor 


4 


agree essential matters 4 
true. 
things any one branch possesses, ¢! 1 hi 
others are free to borrow Acti 
on this latter principle, the Ang 
Catholics have borrowed with bot me 
hands, and almost always from 1 

Catholic, not 
Church. As a 
believe in seven 


Roman from the incor 
Creek 


now 


result Ang 
Sacraments 

and almost in precisely the 

sense as we; in the Real Presence f 
the Sacrifice of the Mass, 
vocation of Saints, the Assumptior tever” 
and the 
Purgatory—in fact, in virtually th 0» Pre 


the i hroni 


Immaculate Conceptiot always 
whole complex of Roman Catho. lhe 
doctrines except only the Primacy S its 
of Peter. Even on this last point eory 
many Anglo-Catholics would ascrii4 men t 


} 


to the Pope a primacy of ho 
the Church, and a few would « sting 
accord him a primacy of jur 
tion—if only he would reciprocat ‘aka 
by recognizing the validity of Ang!l 1 def 
can Orders. As regards rites an nree 
practices, there is almost nothing 9 etely 
ours which they have not borrows 

Mass is often said in their churc! 

according to the Roman Mis- 

according to the Anglican 
Book and in some places even 
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They have taken over all 

the services of our liturgical year, 

iction, the Holy Hour, No- 

nas, Retreats and Missions, the 

‘osary, religious orders for men 

and women, ete., ete., etc. As with 

everything else in the Anglican 

Bo hurch, there are, of course, end- 
ess diversities of teaching and prac- 
e even among Anglo-Catholics. 
So much depends on the personal 
eae: taste and predilections of each 
; lergyman, or on how much his 
hop or his congregation will 

| for. Nevertheless, the move- 
nt as a whole represents an 
amazing reversal of previous trends 
he Anglican Church, an attempt 
» almost every part of what 
vas once called “the glorious Re- 
formation” of the sixteenth cen- 
pinta! rr \nd the Anglo-Catholics 
erish the hope that, in the course 








they will succeed in com- 
re-Catholicizing their com- 

n, and that then they will be 

le to negotiate on equal terms 
upon is vith the Roman and Greek Churches 





rporate reunion. 


r g 
sana! thi [hese hopes seem to us fallacious. 
Acting majority of Anglicans remain 
Angl retty staunchly Protestant and 
ith b me will never negotiate on equal 
‘rom the ‘erms: she can and will accept only 
om the inconditional surrender. And 
ult \nglo-Catholicism itself rests on 
craments a tragile doctrinal and histor 
he same | basis that many of its adherents 
Presence mstantly haunted by doubts- 
the 1 nronically plagued by “Roman 
sumptior ver’; and many of them are 
ceptint aways seceding—to Rome or back 
tually tl Protestantism. 
Catholic the Achilles heel of the system 
Primacy sits utter lack of a defensible 
ast point tory about the Church. To ask 
id aseril4 men to believe in a visible and 
honor 1 ‘sibly united Catholic Church, con- 
ould ¢ ‘sting of three branches which are 
F jurisdic Tost visibly, palpably, and unmis- 
eciprocat ‘akably disunited, is to ask men to 
of Anglt ‘defiance to their reason. These 
rites tee communions have been com- 
nothing 9 “eely sundered from each other 
borrowé 
ir cht 
Mis 
an Pray4 





for 400 years in the one case and 
900 years in the other. They have 
They cannot 
possibly speak with one voice or act 
What is 
most striking is the fact that all 
three of these supposedly united 
bodies vehemently deny that they 
are united. That they together and 
they alone form the true Church 
would be repudiated by the large 
majority of Anglicans, the over- 
whelming majority of the Orthodox, 
and all Roman Catholics, as well as 
by all the rest of Christendom. Who 
can believe that the true nature of 
the Church of Christ has been con- 
cealed from all the world for eight- 
een centuries, and has been revealed 
only to a group of Anglicans in 
these last hundred years? 

Or, to put the matter in another 
way, the Anglo-Catholic theory 
leads to a logical impasse. It begins 
by affirming that Moscow, Rome, 
and Canterbury are collectively the 


no intercommunion. 


as a unit in any matter. 


Catholic Church, and that whatever 
Moscow, Rome, and Canterbury 
agree upon is the Catholic faith and 
infallibly true. But, if there is any- 
thing that Moscow, Rome and Can- 
terbury agree upon, it 1s collectively 
that they are not the Catholic 
Church. Therefore, it is infallibly 
true that they are not the Catholic 
Church, and we arrive by strictly 
logical steps at the very opposite of 
the thesis with which we began. It 
seems to us that the theory is its own 
best refutation 

Sooner or later, then, hosts of 
earnest Anglo-Catholics come to 
realize that in all their teaching and 
practice, their hardy innovations and 
audacious claims, they have no 
authority behind them except that 
of a purely fictitious church, a 
church that has never existed and 
whose very concept is a denial of 
common sense. They see that they 
have been acting as the most Protes- 
tant of Protestants—each clergyman 
or each congregation manufacturing 


their own religion, a law to them- 


CERI URIL® 


selves. They have merely been 
playing at being Catholics. More- 
over, all the teachings of Church 
History are against them. The 
examples of the Arians, the Mono- 
physites, the Donatists, and so many 
other schisms and heresies are there 
to testify that it is not enough for 
a church to claim to be Catholic and 
to point to its possession of the 
ancient creeds and of allegedly valid 
orders. It is indispensable that that 
church be recognized by the living 
voice of the Church Universal as a 
part of the Catholic Church, and 
especially that it should be in com- 
munion with the divinely appointed 
center of Catholic unity, Rome. St. 
Augustine’s famous maxim, Securus 
judicat orbis terrarum (the Church 
Universal judges with unfailing cer- 
tainty,) is as final as condemnation 
of the Anglo-Catholics as it was of 
the Donatists. 

And so, while Anglo-Catholicism 
has done magnificent work in edu- 
cating myriads of erstwhile Protes- 
tants into something in many ways 
resembling Catholic faith and prac- 
tice, it is for the more far-sighted 
of them no lasting resting place. 
From the beginnings of the Oxford 
Movement on, there has been a con- 
stant stream of them coming over 
at last to the Church founded on 
the Rock of Peter. That that stream 
of converts from Anglicanism may 
grow and swell is the object of our 
prayers tonight. For we are sure 
that those who make this great deci- 
sion are gaining the substance in 
place of the shadow; real and inte- 
gral Catholicism instead of an imita- 
tion; peace and security in place of 
doubt and confusion; a Church 
which is no figment of the imagina- 
tion but a great, objective reality; a 
Church which all who know her 
from within must recognize to be 
indeed the Church of the living 
God, God’s kingdom upon earth, 
the Bride and the Mystical Body of 
Christ, the pillar and ground of 
truth. 























CCORDING to an article in a recent issue of the 
Interracial Review, a 


3enedictine monastery is 

to be established soon in the West Indies with 
the purpose of providing a training center for monks 
of all races. French and Canadian Benedictine Fathers 
have been assigned by their superiors to help in estab- 
lishing the new foundation which will be dedicated to 


the Immaculate Heart of Mary. 


ey eS ae es 


Methodist bishops and war 
States, assembled recently in 


A group of 
from 


veterans 
many Columbus 
for a conference on post-war church and religious prob- 
lems, were told by Bishop Garth of Madison, Wis., 
regards Methodists and 


non-Protestants (Catholics) the hazards were too great 


that as marriages between 
for the happiness of the contracting parties because of 
“spiritual incompatibility.” 

To Catholics, there is of course nothing new in this 
opinion expressed by the Methodist bishop Phe 
Catholic Church, with the wisdom of the ages, continu- 
ally warns its children of the evil consequences which 
are likely to follow in marriages where the contracting 
parties are of different religious beliefs 

. * * * 

The site of the ancient tranquil town of Tiberias, on 
the Sea of Galilee, sacred to every Christian as heing 
near the scene of Our Lord’s multiplication of the five 
loaves and two fishes, is threatened with desecration. 
It is to become a noisy winter resort complete with hot 
baths, large hotels and dance pavilions, if present plans 
are carried through. Capital is already being subscribed 
for the project and a real estate development south of 
the town is in the blue-print stage. An amusement 
pier and beach is under construction nearby. 

The town was built by Herod Antipas, the ruler who 
killed St. John the Baptist, and was named in honor 
of the Roman Emperor Tiberius. It is noted for its 
hot springs, and its volcanic soil is considered radio- 
active. In ancient times it was the home of Jewish 
scholars, whose tombs still dot the hillside overlooking 
the town and lake. In 1943 the city was almost com- 
pletely wiped out by floods, but has since been partly 
rebuilt on modern lines 

* * * * 

The shaping up of events in Europe as developed in 
news reports day by day leaves in the minds of Ameri- 
cans a fast waning confidence that the world will ever 
attain that peace among nations which it longs for. 
The truculent and domineering attitude of the Com- 

gunists in many nations, following the lead of the 





Moscow Reds, gives clear evidence of the desir 
prolong the turmoil and friction to prevent 
ment of the problems confronting all nations 
action of the Yugoslav Communists, led by Tito, int 
wanton shooting down of our planes without justit 
tion and consequent loss of life, while creating hort 
and indignation throughout America, served to war! 
us sharply as nothing else could, that we aré < 
with men who will brook no interference in their 
to enslave half the world under a ruthless tyranny. A 


i sett 


in Russia, so it is in Yugoslavia and other lands wher era 
the Communists are in control, the Catholic Church is 
singled out as the chief barrier to be overcome in t ide 


onward march to destroy every vestige of Christ 

It is a heartening sign that throughout Ameri 
people are becoming alert to the dangers which threat 
in the spread of 


Communism. Organizations 


kinds, particularly labor unions, are now embark 

a “weeding out” process to destroy the evil influei 
of those who seek to undermine our wav of life and 
substitute for it the reckless, irresponsible ar 


human theories of the Communists. 


i 192 

As a memorial to his son, Lieut. Joseph P. Kenn was 
Jr., who lost his life in the war, the former United tivil 
States Ambassador to Great Britain, Joseph P. Ker 193 
nedy, and his family, have donated a sum of $600,001 \| 
to provide for a convalescent home for poor childret Mis 


in the Archdiocese of Boston. 
In Greensboro, North Carolina, a new church at D 

rectory will be erected as soon as materials ar 

able as a memorial to the Catholic wife of the no his 

Catholic donor, Julian Price. A sum of $400,000 ha Fus 

been given for the purpose to the Bishop of Raleiy! ion 

Most Rev. Vincent P. Waters by Mr. Price 





* * * * 


The General Synod of the Church of Engla 
Canada, meeting in Winnipeg this month will hay 
consideration the report of a special synod comn 
which terms the increasing trend of divorcees in Canad 
“an appalling menace to the national life,” and 
cates the establishment of marriage counseling « 
This follows in the wake of similar reports 
spread of the divorce evil in England, as noted 11 
pages last month. 


The Rev. R. C. Blasgrove, chairman of the An: Pre 
Synod commission, in a statement about its 
declared: “This commission feels constrained | 
the appalling menace to the national life and 
human well-being in its spiritual, moral and ph 
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1920 and three years later 
Was assigned to mission ac- 
tivities in the Far East. In 
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the great increase in divorce in Canada; the 
laxity in sex relations; the widespread dis- 
f Christian standards of chastity and the com 
of a sense of shame and responsibility before 
these as in other matters of conduct, such as 
and untruthfulness.” 
eport serves to recall that members of the 
Catholic Hierarchy issued a pastoral recently 
ig a Crusade for : 
nan effort to offset : 


a 
valence of immoral- 


i 


\ 


= a ent 
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e new Superior Gen- 

f the Catholic Foreign 

| m Society, more 
videly known as the Mary- 
ll Fathers, is Most Rev. 
mond A. Lane. He suc- 
James E. 
f Cumberland, Md., 
vho as Superior General 


Bishop 


completed the estab- 
term of ten years. 

new Superior General 

s a native of Lawrence, 
He was ordained in 


) 


32 he was made Prefect 
\postolic of the Maryknoll 


ion of Fushun and 





eight years later was consecrated Bishop. 


During the night of Dec. 8, 1941, within twenty-four 
urs of the Pearl Harbor attack, Bishop Lane and 


his companion priests, were taken into custody at 


Fushun, Manchuria, and carried away from their mis- 
ina Japanese army truck. He remained a prisoner 
until V-J Day, August 14, 1945. 


 & 8 


Just before leaving Newg York for Italy after an 
' many years, Don Luigi Sturzo, priest and 
statesman, and one of the founders of the organization 
! Christian Democrats in Italy, issued a statement in 
vhich he corrected erroneous views which have ap- 
peared in the press classifying Italian Christian Demo- 
racy as a Catholic party. 


“What is to be attributed to the influence of Catho- 
icism is social theory and teachings enunciated by the 
pes from Leo XIII to the present Pope. As a 
litical party, however, Christian Democracy, has an 
autonomous origin and organization,” Don Sturzo says 
ina letter to The New York Times, reprinted in People 


“ > be PrLe 


everyday life, includ-  »%"%y ad 
.- . ° a w 
ng the rising tide of r Pod r 
: ec! gel 
ce ; 


— 
tia? 


box 


His Excellency, Most Rev. Raymond A. Lane. 
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and Liberty, an organ of Christian democratic prin- 
ciples published in New York. 

Don Sturzo states his disagreement with the views 
expressed by Harold Callender in the Times that 
“Christian Democracy before the war was a political 
manifestation of Catholicism tinged with a new sense 


if social responsibility,” and that “this was partly the 
result of deliberate rivalry first with socialism and 
later with that child of 
socialism, communism, for 






the support of the masses.”’ 

More than a century ago, 
the first idea of Christian 
Democracy was conceived 

et by Frederic Ozanam, a 
‘ French scholar (who 
founded the St. Vincent de 
Paul Society), and the Sicil- 
ian philosopher Gioacchino 
Ventura, Don Sturzo writes, 
pointing out that “both up- 
held the social and political 
theories and the name itself 
of Christian Democracy be- 
fore the Manifesto of Karl 
Marx, published in 1848.” 

Italian Christian Demo- 
cracy as an organized move- 
ment came into being in 
1896, “and I had the for- 
tune of being among its 
founders,” Don Sturzo adds, 
explaining that an Interna- 
tional Office for the Chris- 
tian Democratic Party was 
established in Paris in 1925. 

Che “deliberate rivalry” with the socialists and 
communists “results from a difference of thought and 
theories between the Marxian and Christian concepts 
of life,” Don Sturzo explains. 

He adds the following comment: “If in the United 
States socialism and communism were to organize 
Marxist or Leninist parties, achieving the numerical 
and political importance they have in Europe, the rest 
of the country would fight them either under the ban- 
ner of conservative and democratic parties, or as 
Christian reformers, namely, Christian Democracy. 

“Tt is not impossible for American citizens to face 
in five or ten years an experience like that in Europe 
today,” Don Sturzo states. 





‘> es + 
The good people of Buffalo, New York, are applaud- 
ing the decision of City Judge John L. Kelly who 
announced that he would refuse to perform any more 
civil marriages. ‘This action,” he said, “is a personal 
protest to a system which exists in our state and com- 
munity, resulting in a shocking volume of marital 


actions, mainly annulments, which, if allowed to. go. 
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on apace, will strike at the very well-being and 
name of our community.” 


gi rd 


* x * » 

Characterizing the partition of Ireland as “a run- 
ning sore,’ Most Rev. Dr. D’Alton, Archbishop of 
Armagh and Primate of Ireland, in a recent address, 
said it was his earnest prayer that the rising genera- 
tion will cast aside the bitter partisan spirit that has 
divided the people of good- 
will and enlightened states- 
manship will achieve 
unity of Ireland. 


the 


* * * * 


A gracious and laudable 
movement has been organ- 
ized by the leading Anglican 
dignitaries and_ collegiate 
bodies in England and 
Wales. They have under- 
taken to provide a fund for 
restoring the library of the 
Abbey of 
Monte Cassino in Italy, de- 
stroyed during the war. 
Dr. Gordon Selwyn 
Dean of Winchester, is the 
leading figure in this effort. 


Jenedictine 


Rev. 


8 -*e- 2 


Sixty-two years as a 
the 


sch " )] Is 


teacher in same paro- 
the unique 
attained by 
Norberta of 


chial 
distinetion 
Sister Mary 
the Holy Family School, 
Rochester, N. Y. The ven- 
erable Sister, who has just 
observed the diamond jubi- 
lee of her religious profes- 
native of New 
York City and joined the 
Congregation of the School 
Sisters of Notre Dame in 1879. 


sion, is a 


* * * * 

The applications for membership in the United Na- 
tions Council of the two most Catholic nations in the 
world, Ireland and Portugal, were blackballed by Rus- 
sia and its satellites at the meeting of the United Na- 
tions Security Council on August 29th. Of course, the 
fact that the governments of both countries, as well as 
their people have always been strongly anti-Communist 
was the paramount reason for rejecting the applica- 
tions. 

* « * « 

The Holy Father, Pope Pius XII has made the fol- 
lowing appointments: Most Rev. Joseph E. Ritter, 
Archbishop of Indianapolis, to succeed the late Car- 





His Excellency, Most Rev. Dr. D’ Alton, 
Primate of Ireland 
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dinal Glennon as Archbishop of St. Louis; Most Rey 
Paul C. Schulte, Bishop of Leavenworth, Kansas, to 
be Archbishop of Indianapolis; Very Rev. Dr. Edward 
A. Fitzgerald, Elkader, lowa, to be Titular Bishop of 
Cantanus and Auxiliary Bishop of the Archdiocese of 
Dubuque; Right Rev. Msgr. Timothy Manning, Los 
Angeles, Cal., to be Titular Bishop of Lesvi and Aux- 
iliary of the Archdiocese of Los Angeles. 


* . * * 


As the result of an auto- 
mobile accident near Pam- 
pa, Texas, on August 27, 
three Carmelite priests, the 
Superior 


General of — the 
Discaleed Carmelites, Most 
Stolo, 
Father 
John Baptista, who were in 


Rev. Peter Thomas 


and his secretary, 


this country from Rome on 
a visitation of the Order's 
houses, together with Fa 
ther Joseph Cantavella, of 
Oklahoma City, died from 
their injuries. 
* + * * 

Widespread publicity was 
given to the proposals a 
vocated at the 
the World 
Churches, 


meeting of 
Council ot 
( Protestant ) 

Cambridge, England, _ last 


month, when representa 


tives from Protestant bod 
ies from the United States, 
England, Scotland, Canad 

Australia, New Zealand 
Denmark and the Nether- 
lands, voted in favor of a 
plan to seek collaboratiot 


with the Roman Catholi 
Church to promote joint 
action on world affairs 


based on “some kind of satisfactory understanding at 
the highest presumably between the World 
Council and the Vatican.” The New York Times, com 
menting on the subject editorially, says that such a 
collaboration would put before statesmen of the world 


levels, 


a Christian point of view on peace, and supposedly on 
other problems. 

In the furore of publicity, it seems to have bee! 
overlooked that the Vicar of Christ, Pope Pius \ | 
has frequently exhorted men and nations to strive 
bring the influence of religion to bear upon the 
tion of the problems now agitating mankind. Mi 
over, the Holy Father has many times in the past 
vears, called on those outside the Church to join inj! 
ing and working for a just and lasting peace 
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Feast known 
affectionately as the “Por- 
tiuncula”, marking the dedi- 


Hk Franciscan 





cation of the littlhe Church of Our 
Lady of the Angels in Assisi many 
centuries ago, coincided this year 
with the anniversary of the Father 
Founder’s profession. A solemn 
Mass was offered in the Little 


Flower Oratory by Father Angelus, 
s. A., now Guardian of 
moor Friary. 


the Gray- 
The choir was com- 
osed of Friars and students under 


the direction of Frater Nicholas, 
Ss. A. Father John Forest, S. A., 
preached to the assembled  con- 


gregation, which included many of 

Sisters, on the significance of 
himself to God 
nade by the Founder of the Society 


ledication of 
Atonement forty-seven years 
For those who were new 
traditions of the Society, 
rather John revealed the trving cir- 





unsta 





nees of the original founda- 

nand the many problems that be- 
gan with the Founder's binding 
himself to the Rule of Saint Fran- 
cs, even though he was an Anglican 
tthe time. God's lavish blessings 
the community had come as a 


result 


of the complete surrender of 
original members of the Society 
' the Atonement to the observance 
a d's Will, he said, an ideal that 
" who now wear the Atonement 
abit would do well to imitate. The 





Iivmn, dear to the heart 
of the Father Founder, was sung as 
a recessional at this service. 
x ae oe 


An unusual 


privilege was af- 
forded the students of our prepara 
tory seminary on August 1, that of 
participating in the 


of the Mass accord- 


attending and 
Holy 


ing to the ancient rite of the Armen- 


Sacrifice 
ian Catholics. Father Stephen Step- 
Saint Mark's 
Armenian Church in Philadelphia, 


anian, pastor of 
stopped at Graymoor on his return 
from the Shrine of 
Anne de Beaupre and offici- 
ated at the Holy 
Chapel 


trip visiting 


Saint 
Sacrifice in the 
stu- 
Father 


Two of 
dents served the Mass, 
Dunstan, S. A., 
whole body something of the tradi 


( ‘rypt our 
and 


explained to the 


tions and liturgical observances ot 
the Armenians, 


to as 


whom he referred 


a nation of martyrs”. 
* * 


Saint Boys’ Camp at 
Indian Lake was quite a busy place 
for eight weeks of the summer. 
The Sisters’ summer camp for small 
bovs from the metropolitan area was 


filled to capacity each week with 


Joseph's 


youngsters for whom the vacatton 


period meant a complete and health- 
ful change. Father Alexander, 5S. A., 
chaplain and director of activities at 





the camp, began the day’s program 
each morning with the Holy Sacri- 
fice of the Altar. Joining in many 
of the responses were 
lors and 


the counsel- 

whom the 
meaning of the Mass became more 
thoroughly 
Assisting 


campers, to 


each 
Alexander was 
A., program di- 
rector, and a dozen lay counsellors. 
athletic 
contests took up a good portion of 


understood 
Father 
Frater J ose} im, S. 


day. 


Swimming, boating and 
each day, but there were also classes 
in catechism and _ handicrafts. 
Tempting meals were served by the 
Sisters, ever on the lookout for ap- 
petites that needed encouragement. 

Father Leon, S. A., served as 
chaplain for Saint Francis’ Camp 
for Girls at the opposite end of 
Indian Lake. Here the program 
was as varied and interesting as the 
Sisters and their lay assistants could 
make it. The total attendance at 
the camps this summer amounted to 
several hundred, with each child en- 
joying two or more weeks of the 
healthful change. 


. £2 2 


Solemn Mass in honor of Our 
Lady’s Assumption was held at the 
Chapel of the Friars’ Retreat at 
Indian Lake on August 15. An- 
nually on the Feast of the Assump- 
tion the fathers and brothers of the 
Motherhouse adjourn from their 
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normal preoccupations to spend the 
day at the Lake. The Father Vicar, 
Father Aloysius, S. A., officiated at 
the Mass, and afterwards blessed 
the waters of the Lake, a rite tradi- 
tionally observed on this day. 


* * * * 


The third General Chapter of the 
Franciscan Sisters of the Atone- 
ment was held at Saint Francis’ 
Convent on August 13. Sisters 
were present from the branch 
houses of the congregation as far 
away as Ireland and Rome. A 
Solemn Mass in honor of the Holy 
Spirit opened the proceedings of the 
Chapter, with the Rev. Father 
Michael, S. A., celebrant, Father 
Bartholomew, S. A., deacon, and 
Frater Edwin, S. A., subdeacon. 
Father Michael, S. A., delivered the 
sermon and noted that the date 
coincided with the 37th anniversary 
of the Father Founder’s visit to the 
Apostolic Delegate in Washington, 
Monsignor Falconio, preparatory to 
the reception of the Society into the 
Fold of Peter. 

The election of superiors of the 
congregation took place on the Feast 
of the Assumption. Mother Monica 





Me 


Francis, S. A., was reelected as 
Mother General, a position which 
she has held since 1935. Sister 
Anna Marie, S. A., mistress of 
novices, was chosen as Sister Vicar- 
ess. Other members of the Council 
elected were Sister Mary Joseph, 
S. A., Sister Bernardine, S. A., and 
Sister Alphonsus, S. A. A Solemn 
Te Deum was sung in the chapel at 
the conclusion of the Chapter, with 
Father John Forest, S. A., officiat- 
ing at Benediction. 


ee 2 ae | 


The girls too enjoy the delights of a vacation at St. Francis Camp, 
at the opposite end of Indian Lake. 





Father Constantine Roskovich, 
pastor of Saint Elias’ Church, Cat 
teret, New Jersey and a tertiary otf 
the Society of the Atonement for 
many years, officiated at the Stu- 
dents’ High Mass on August 15 
This marked the second time that 
the Byzantine Liturgy was sung in 
the Crypt Chapel, as Father Ros- 
kovich is of that rite. He expressed 
his pleasure on the facility with 
which our students sang the chants 
of the Liturgy in the Slavonic lan- 
guage and the familiarity and fervor 
with which they assisted at the 
sacred rites. Father Dunstan, S. A., 
assisted at the altar and gave a 
short sermon on the importance ot 
love of Mary, whose praises re 
sound wherever the Eastern Mass 
is celebrated. 


“es » 8 


The summer session of Saint 
John’s Atonement Seminary came 
to a close on August 17, after six 
weeks of industrious study on the 
part of our junior aspirants to the 
priesthood. Patiently they had 
resisted the attractions of the call 
of outdoor activities throughout th 
warm summer days, during the 
morning at least, to better their 
comprehension of Latin and Eng 
lish grammar and literature. The 
afternoons were, for the most part, 
dedicated to recreational activities 
with formal study periods in the 
later hours and the early evenings 




















t 15 
» that 
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Ros- 
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with 
shants 
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fervor 
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ch week the students were 
hike to Indian Lake for a 
n the company of one of 
fessors. Being young and 
tic even in their recreation, 
returned from 
trips refreshed in mind and 


seminarians 


| eager to apply themselves 

re to the intricacies of their 

ks. The regular fall session 

ir junior seminary will begin 

September 9, with an enrollment 

nav well tax the facilities of 
Saint John’s. 


Father Angelus, S. A., has been 
yppointed Guardian of the Friary 
it Graymoor by the Father General, 
in succession to Father Aloysius, 
S. A., who remains Vicar-General 
f the congregation. Father Luke, 
S. A., is the new Vicar of the Friary, 
acting as superior in the event of 
the absence of the Guardian. Father 
John Baptist, S. A., and Father 
\lan, S. A., will assist them as 
Friary Councillors. 


Father Pius, S. A., assumes charge 
of the Mission of Christ the King 
High Point, North Carolina. 
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Father Daniel, S. A. 


Father Vincent, S. A., who com- 
pleted the task assigned to him in 
Kodiak, Alaska, has been appointed 
to the Mission of Our Lady of the 
Atonement, Smoky Lake, Alberta. 

Father Damian, S. A., has been 
assigned to the Mission of the 
Sacred Heart, Greenwood, British 


Columbia. He joins Father Mat- 
thias, S. A., and Father Peter Bap- 
tist, S. A., who, together, and with 
the indefatigable cooperation of the 
Sisters of the Atonement, are doing 
such splendid work for the Japa- 
nese who were evacuated from Van- 
couver and vicinity to Greenwood 
several vears ago 

Father Justin, S. A., becomes 
pastor of the Mission Church of 
Saint Madeleine-Sophie at Lumber- 
ton, N. C. Father Martin, S. A., 
who has been in poor health for the 
last several months, will remain at 
the mission as an assistant priest. 


* * * * 


Another appointment of interest 
to our readers is that of Father 
Daniel, S. A., who had been as- 
signed to the work of fostering 
vocations to the priesthood and 
brotherhood by speaking to groups 
of interested young men, chiefly in 
the New York area. Father Daniel 
will now be assistant to Father 
David, S. A., at the Church of Our 
Lady of the Atonement in Kinston, 
North Carolina. While still a 
seminarian in Washington, Father 
Daniel devoted much of his time to 





mortal life. 





INVOKE THE INTERCESSION OF ST. ANTHONY IN TIME OF NEED 
THROUGH THE PERPETUAL NOVENA AT GRAYMOOR 


The good Saint of Padua has won an enduring place in the af- 
fections of every Catholic heart because there seems to be no limit 
to his intercessory power in heaven in obtaining favors for those who 
seek his aid. We have evidence of this in the great number of letters 
coming daily to his Shrine here at Graymoor over a period of thirty 
years from people in all walks of life. They request remembrance in 
our Perpetual Novena and voice their joy and gratitude for help al- 
ready granted them in their bodily and spiritual ills through the 
prayers of the Novena. It is very consoling to us that during the 
long period of years since we inaugurated this Novena on the Mount 
of the Atonement, there has been no diminution of holy interest, but 
on the contrary, a steady increase in the number of devout Clients 
appealing to the dear Saint for his aid in the cares and trials of this 


Address Your Petitions to: 


FRANCISCAN FRIARS OF THE ATONEMENT 


Mount of the Atonement 


Graymoor, Garrison, N. . 
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teaching catechism to colored chil- 
dren, spending one summer's vaca- 
tion teaching in the special weekday 
religion school of Epiphany Parish, 
Washington. He also helped Father 
Martin, S. A., at Lumberton, North 
Carolina, during another of his 
In June, Father 
Daniel received the degree of Mas- 


sch “ »] recesses, 


ter of Arts in Religious Education 
at the commencement exercises of 
the Catholic University, and so he 
should prove to be of great help to 
Father David in the work of win- 
ning souls for Christ among the 
colored people of Kinston and the 
surrounding towns. 


2's @ 


It was a very happy occasion at 
St. Francis’ Convent, August 24, 
the feast of St. Bartholomew, when 
sixteen Sisters of the Atonement 
made profession for life of the vows 
of Poverty, Chastity and Obedience 
The Father Vicar, S. A., was cele 
brant of the Solemn Mass, assisted 
by Father John Marie, S. A., as 
deacon and Father Frederick, S. A., 
as subdeacon. The Master of Cere- 
monies was Frater Jeremiah, S. A., 
brother of Sister John Marie, S. A., 
who made profession of vows. The 
following Sisters made their final 


profession: Sr. Norbert, S. A., Sr., 


Mary Samuela, S. A., Sr. Chris- 
topher, S. A., Sr. Consuela, S. A., 
Sr. Theophane, S. A., Sr. Mary 
Carmel, S. A., Sr. Edmund, S. A., 
Sr. Aidan, S. A., Sr. Mary Mag- 
dalen, S. A., Sr. Marv Regis, S. A., 
Sr. Xavier, S. A., Sr. Mary Finbar, 
S. A., Sr. Baptista, S. A., Sr. John 
Marie, S. A., Sr. Boniface Marie, 
S. A., and Sr. Roberta Daniel, S. A. 


* * * * 


On Monday, August 26, the Sil- 
ver Jubilee of the Profession of Sis 
ter Redempta, S. A., Superior of 
the Mission in Morrisonville, N. J., 
and Sister Marie, S. A., who re- 
turned recently from Assisi, was 
fittingly observed by the celebra- 
tion of High Mass in the chapel of 
St. Francis’ Convent at Graymoor. 


* * * * 


With delegates from such far 





St. Margaret of Scotland: Great« 
Group, $165. Total, $4,436.19. 

Sacred Heart: Mrs. G. P., Mont 
B., N. Y., $10. Total, $4,151.15 

St. Joseph: Mrs. B. J., Mich., $ 

St. Jude: M. McP., N. Y., $1. 7 

St. Ann: Mrs, J. A., Cal., $1. T 


Our Lady of Perpetual Help: Mi 


Total, $1,779.95, 
Our Lady of the Atonement: B 
Y., $1; M. K., Cal., $5. Total $1,293 
Miraculous Medal: M. P., Cal. 
$1. Total, $902.70 
St. Patrick: EF. B., N. Y., $3. Te 
Our Lady of Prompt Succor: L 
Father Paul: R. C., P. Q., Can., 
Wash., D. C., $2. Total, $309.00 


Brother Philip: T A. M., N. Y., 


$100.60, 
St. Bridget of Ireland: D. O'C,, 
Brother Andre: Miss FE. B.. low 


St. Gerard Majella: Mrs. H. M 
All Saints: Mt. St. Mary’s Colle 


son, $5. Total $36.90 





Uncompleted Burses at Graymoor 


St. Anthony: Anon., $5; B., N. Y., $1; Miss M. C., Mass., $2; A.M, 
Ohio, $10; L. S., P. Q., Can., $1; Miss C. B., N. Y., $12. Total, $4,710.35 


St. Francis Xavier: Friends in Waterbury, Conn., $1. Total, $2,701.50 
Sacred Shoulder of Our Lord: Mrs. H., Can., $5. Total, $2,107.20 


Little Flower: Miss M. L., Mass., 


Mother Lurana: M. K., N. Y., $1. Total, $163.15 


Brother Anthony: Mrs. M. D., N. Y., $1; T. A. M., N. Y., $1. Total 


Bl. Martin of Porres: Thru Pilgrims, $58.80. Total, $58.80 


r New York Groups, $2,450; Detroit 
, $5; Miss P. S., N. Y., $5; Miss C 
1. Total, $3,241.97 


otal, $3,098.25 
otal, $3,061.12. 


ss J. O'K., Conn., $2. Total, $1,994.05 
$15; B., N. ¥.. @:; C. 8B... ¥.. 


sf 


. Family, Conn., $1; Mrs. W. C., N 
59 

$75; Mrs. K. McD., Wash., D. ¢ 
tal, $653.63 


S., P. Q., Can., $1. Total, $375.80 
$8; Mrs. M.G., N. Y., $5; K. McD 


$1; B., N. Y., $1. Total, $132.30 


Minn., $2.25. Total, $64.45 
a, $1. Total, $59.20 


M., N. Y., $1. Total, $58.18 
ge. N. H., in honor of Bishop Peter- 








away places as Detroit, Rochester, 
Buffalo and Philadelphia, joining 
with those from New York, the an 
nual convention of the General 
executive Committee of the Saint 
Margaret of Scotland Guild was 
held at Graymoor on August 23, 24 
and 25, 

The delegates attended Mass each 
morning at 7 o'clock, and_ shortly 
after breakfast the business sessions 
were held. There was lively and 
interesting discussions on the vari- 
ous matters brought up, but those 
present were of one mind in sincer- 
ity and determination to extend the 
influence of the Guild, that it may 
thereby serve in an ever expanding 
degree the noble purposes for which 
it was founded. 


A most interesting chapter in the 
history of the Church in the United 
States in the early years will be uw 
folded on the Ave Maria Hour p1 
gram on Sunday, September 29 
It will commemorate the 150th ar 
niversary of the arrival of a great 
missionary, Father Jean Louts 
Cheverus, who was later to becon 
the first Bishop of Boston at 
whose wisdom, tolerance, zeal and 
leadership, was destined to exert a 
deep and lasting influence on the 
religious and civic life of our land 
Failing health forced his return to 
France in 1823 and he was named 
sishop of Montauban. Three years 
later he was made Archbishop 
Bourdeaux and in 1836 was created 
a Cardinal. 
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by the Light of the Lamp 


By Bede MacLachen, 8A. 
* 


“Blessed are they that search His testimonies: that seek Him with their whole heart.” —Psalm 118, 2 


superstitious to bless one’s 





luring a thunder storm? 
—A. J., N. 


lar lly, the sign of the cross be- nature of 
ng rather an indication of the de- 


re for God’s blessing and protec- 


answered here. 


ivainst the forces of nature 
uch times. It is true that the 
t might become a thoughtless 


Peekskill, N. Y. 





y For the convenience of our 
‘ readers, questions 
interest to all, are 
Address inquiries 
to Fr. Bede, S. A., The Lamp, 


color of the vestments is a further 
indication of the desire of Mother 
Church to teach her children in the 
simplest language that all can 
understand, that of symbolism. 


of a general 


* * * * 


From T. S., Illinois, comes a 
number of interesting inquiries: 








ne, but that of itself does not 
nake the practice superstitious. 
a a 
1 serious sin to neglect one’s morning prayers, 
particularly if one has work to do in the early morning 


urs —M. S., Mass. 


Morning prayers need not be dragged out; in fact, 
ey may be compressed whenever there is good reason 
rso doing. Work in the early hours of the day would 
seem to be a sufficient reason for limiting the length 
The devout Catholic would, of course, make 
neffort to have his brief prayers excell in intensity and 


praver 


fervor. Continuous neglect of committing one’s selt 
} God’s care and protection at the beginning of the 
could easily lead to the far worse habit of neglect- 

ng prayer entirely, which would be a serious ‘sin 

* * * * 

! know it is a proof of my ignorance about some of 
the very simple practices of our faith, but what is the 
reason for the use of different colored vestments at 


VW wel £ Nea 


iss cach morning? 


White (or gold) vestments are used on the feasts 


f Our Lord (except those of His Passion), of Our 
Lady and those saints who were not martyrs. It signifies 
purity and holiness. Red, the color of fire and blood, 
symbolizing activity and the willing shedding of blood, 
is used on the Feasts of the Holy Ghost and of the 
vrs, and also on feasts connected with Our Lord’s 
Violet, symbolic 


Passion (such as the Precious Blood). 
penance, is used in Lent and Advent and on fast 
to remind us of the need of works of atonement 

and reparation, Green, symbolic of hope, is used on 
Sundays after Epiphany and the Sundays after Pente- 
cost. Black, associated with mourning, 1s used on 
Good Friday and for requiem; though white is the 
small children. The 


color used at the funerals of 


(1) At what age may girls be- 
come Sisters without their parents’ 


consent? Eighteen or twenty-one? 


It is generally considered necessary to have the con- 
sent of one’s parents to make profession of the vows 
of Religion before the age of twenty-one. 


(2) Js it true that all stain of sin is removed and all 
temporal punishment for sin remitted by the vows taken 
on the day of religious profession? 


This is the common opinion of theologians. Profes- 
sion of vows is usually preceded by a general confes- 
sion and accompanied by the reception of the Holy 
Eucharist. Profession is very often compared with 
It is a total dedication of self to God, and 
it is the renunciation of satan and all his works. A 
plenary indulgence, which has the effects spoken of 
above, is frequently attached to the profession of vows. 


Baptism. 


(3) What ts the opinion of the Church on girls about 
fifteen or sixteen going to work? 


Twice thus far in his pontificate Pope Pius XII has 
spoken about the dignity of woman and her place in 
society. He has deplored the fact that women and girls 
have gone into factories, particularly when there was 
no urgent necessity to do so. However, the answer 
is absolutely in the negative when the wage received is 
below a just level and when the environment is a posi- 
tive danger to morality. 


* * * * 
Would a young man just over twenty-five years of 
candidate for the priesthood? 
1 fae Se | Se 


age be ace epted as a 


The age stated is not an impediment, but acceptance 
as a candidate would depend on more vital facts which 
any pastor would be glad to explain to those who feel 
they have a vocation. 














The Cure 


T. JOHN VIANNEY, the 


the 
who have 
It is impossible to read 
his life without admiration 


Curé D’Ars, was one of 


most heroic souls 
ever lived. 


for his 


amazing fortitude and devotion. 
Yet some have found him rather 
austere and inhuman. He _ was 


burdened with the sense of sin; and 
he suffered from a morbid tempta- 
tion that vexed him grievously and 
came very near to bringing him 
In order to understand the 
significance of this temptation we 
must consider 


down. 


something of his 
temperament and environment, and 
the circumstances of his mission. 
Temperamentally the Curé D’Ars 
was what we should call melancholic. 
The melancholic is usually sensitive, 
introspective, and inclined to be pes- 
simistic and solitary. His moral 
life is accordingly; and 
when he is tempted, it will often 
be to despair. The Curé D’Ars 
came into the world with a melan- 


colored 


cholic temperament; but his en- 
vironment increased his inborn 
tendency. He grew up at a time 


when religion was at its lowest ebb 
in France Its | ministers were 
persecuted, and for some years 
Mass could only be heard secretly 
at long intervals. The social back- 
ground was unstable with revolu- 
tion and war—a potent cause of 
individual discouragement. Even 
when, as with the Curé D’Ars, the 
home life is good, the instability of 
society makes a powerful impres- 
sion on the youthful mind. 
this in our own age. 


We see 
The instability 
of the modern world has infected 
men with weariness and disillusion- 
ment. Many sensitive minds have 
become disgusted with the world 
and taken refuge in esoteric mysti- 
cism. During the stormy period of 
the Curé D’Ars’ youth, the reaction 
took the form of Jansenism; and no 
estimate of his character will be 
altogether satisfactory if we leave 





‘Ars 


| 
| 





Editor’s Note: 

indebted to the Irish 
Ecclesiastical Record, (Dublin) for 
the privilege of reprinting this 
fine article from the pen of Mr. 
Robert Hamilton of London. The 
story of the Cure D’Ars should 
be better known. He was a humble 
priest of great sanctity who was 
canonized in 1925. 


We are 











out the effect of this morbid and 
puritanical heresy in France. Finally, 
to these temperamental and environ- 
mental forces we must add the cir- 
Ars was 
an unattractive place, bleak in win- 
ter, oppressive in summer; and its 
inhabitants were sunk in ignorance 
and apathy. The first duty of the 
new Curé was to awaken their con- 
Like Saint John the Bap- 
tist (after whom he was named), he 
came to call men to repentance. “I 
weep,” he said, “because you do not 
weep.” 


cumstances of his mission. 


science. 


The task was hard; for now, to 
the natural melancholy of his tem- 
perament was added the heavy bur- 
den of sin. Not that the villagers 
were individually very wicked, but 
through long years of spiritual 
starvation, resulting from the Revo- 
lution, they had forgotten God. The 
new Curé attracted them by the very 
violence of his attack. He fulmi- 
nated against dancing, and _ con- 
demned the cabaret as “the devil’s 
shop, the school where hell pours 
forth and teaches its doctrines ... ” 
He even bribed the violinist not to 
play for the dances. There were no 
lengths to which he did not go. It 
all seems very strange to us in these 
days when almost every parish has 
its regular But 
circumstances. 


dance. 
the 


we must 


The 


consider 


cabaret had usurped the house of 
God, hence it was necessary to at- 
tack it. 


And the attack succeeded. 
The fruits of the Curé’s labor were 





—— By Robert Hamilton 


not a repressed and discontented 
community, but one so happy and 
peaceful that all France came to 
admire. 

Yet we may be sure that, if any 
ordinary man had employed such 
methods, he would have aroused 
only bitterness and resentment in hi 
In the hands of any 
but a saint, the over-insistence upot 


congregation. 
sin is disastrous. The great danger 
of increasing a man’s sense of guilt 
is that he may become scrupulous 
and fall into the trap of negative 
pride by concentrating exclusively 
on his sins, i.e. on himself. 
thermore, sin often in- 
creased by too great a sense of sin; 


Fur 
itself is 


and if, in addition, simple pleasures 
that not themselves 
are made to appear so, the perverse 
and puritanical state of mind arises 
in which sin becomes associated with 
happiness and virtue so irksome as 
to be almost unattainable. Yet, in 
fact, nothing is more dreary than 
sin, and nothing more productiv: 
of happiness than virtue. It is true 
that the pursuit of virtue demands 
effort and sacrifice; but so also does 
the pursuit of evil. The gangster 
suffers from fear, persecution, in 
security ; he risks his life in robbing 
a bank. He sacrifices all to the 
satisfaction of his ego. The virtu 
ous man sacrifices all to the love o! 
God, and for this reason even his 
sufferings become happiness. By 
making evil appear unduly attra 
tive, and virtue drab and irksome, 
Puritanism has staged for the dev: 
one of his greatest triumphs. 
However necessary it may be t 
bring man to a sense of sin, it 
more important than anything els 
to give him hope. Without hope 
and the encouragement that ho; 
brings, we perish. Discouragement 
the psychologists tell us, is the my 
dangerous of mental states. 1! 
Adlerian school, the closest of 
modern schools to Catholic m: 


are wrong in 


than 
ctive 
true 
ands 
does 
yster 
, in 
ybing 

the 


irtu 
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regards discouragement 
In its 
ual form of despair it is no 
But hope, 
namic of spiritual life, mus: 
confused with mere vulgar 

sm. Optimism often means 
uperficial and absurd cheerful- 
the face of catastrophe, a 

h refusal to face reality. The 


basis of all neurosis. 


e basis of all sin. 


led optimist is often an egoist 
hopefulness is nothing more 
confidence in his own folly 
ir he may be a utopian fanatic con- 
erned only with the building of a 
new world over the dead 
s of men slain in battle. Both 
loomed to frustration. The 
venuine ground for a creative 
is faith in God. Faith gives 
; and the dynamic of hope con- 

ts faith into charity. 
But though it is true that faith 
the ground of hope, it is possible 
have faith and yet be tempted 
igainst hope. The Christian is 
peculiarly vulnerable on account of 
the doctrine of hell, which may 
produce a profound sense of 
discouragement if it is wrongly ap- 
ached. Many outside the Catho- 
Church find it impossible to 
reconcile hell with God’s goodness. 
Annihilation, yes. It is not difficult 
to believe that those who have lived 
nly for themselves should at death 
behold one blinding glimpse of Him 
they have lost and be consumed to 
thingness, while those who have 
loved should have “life everlasting.” 
But to persist in agony for ever! 
How can this thing be? What 
answer have we to the pessimistic 
materialist who sees only a suffer- 
world with final annihilation at 
-end if, in our picture of a loving 
| and an immortal soul, we in 
le hell? Yet we must include it 
“What misery!” said the Curé 
IArs. “Hell exists. 
think of hell.” To the parishioners 
\rs he built up a frightful spec- 
le of eternal damnation. “Cursed 
God! How frightful a disaster' 
‘ed without remission, cursed 
rnally 


I beg you: 


Pi 
We cannot hope to. s¢ Ive the 
hlem on this earth, but there are 
eral lines of argument that bring 


Intimations of 
first place, the infinity of God makes 
His goodness absolutely beyond any 
finitude of evil. No amount of 
finite evil can in any way affect the 
infinite perfection of God. If every 
creature in existence, if the whole 


vast company of angels and men 


veg ff ¥ 


a <a 





aeese were 
fpr ow ee 








St. John Baptist Vianney 


were damned, the sum total of evil 
would still be finite beside the in- 
finite goodness of God. Then there 
is the teaching of the Church on 
free-will. The soul damns itself; 
it is not so much cursed by God as 
voluntarily imprisoned in its own 
evil will. Freed from the kindli- 
ness of time, that strange limitation 
which God has imposed upon man 
that he might change and repent, 
the will of the damned is fixed in 
everlasting instantaneity. Many 
people find this idea of sel f-damna- 


tion very difficult; but it is possible 


to understand something of it by a 
consideration of the behavior of 
neurotics, Who often put up a deter- 
mined resistance to cure in spite of 
the intense misery caused by their 
neurosis. They would rather suffer 
the agom if mental conflict and 
he withdrawn into their own ego 
than be cured and have to face the 
responsibilities of objective reality. 
We car 
tion of the depths of evil in a lost 


, of course, have no concep- 
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soul, Then, there is the question of 
the duration and quality of eternal 
sutfering. We are apt to concen- 
trate overmuch on duration; but 
human imagination is imprisoned in 
time, and it is very difficult to 
unagine eternity. The doctrine of 
hell is from first to last.an absolute 
mystery to be received on faith, and 
to accept it simply as a mystery is 
perhaps the best attitude for the 
average man. 
Nevertheless the 
mains : 


question — re- 
Why is there evil at all? 
An indication to the answer was 
given by Father Joseph Rickaby, 
and may be summarized as follows: 
Out of the infinite potentiality of 
His creative being, God can select 
for realization any particular end. 
But we may assume that whatever 
end He selects can only be achieved 
by one kind of world. End A can 
only be achieved by world a; end 
B by world b; and so on. Now on 
this assumption, God could bring 
into being a world in which sin and 
suffering were impossible if He 
wished to attain an end that involved 
such a world: say C. But suppos- 
ing in His inscrutable wisdom He 
wishes to attain end D, which can 
only be fulfilled by world d, a world 
in which sin and suffering are pos- 
sible. This would explain our world, 
d; and if we could know D we 
should understand d. Now there is 
nothing to prevent us_ holding 
(though Father Rickaby does not 
indicate this) that end D is the best 
of all ends, and hence that it alone 
was worth the possibility of sin and 
suffering in world d to attain it. 
Hence, though we may not hold, 
with Leibniz, that this is the best 
of all worlds in itself, we may hold 
that it is the best in relation to the 
end it serves—a position fortified 
by the fact that it involved the 
Incarnation. The Incarnation il- 
lumines the whole problem. God 
Himself has taken up our finitude, 
and “borne our griefs.”» The Cross 
is the answer to sin and suffering. 

Here, at once, we can see how it 
was that the Curé D’Ars was able 
to convert and not alienate his con- 
gregation. He practised far more 
than he preached. He embraced 
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the Cross with more ardor than he 
expected of even the best of his peni- 
tents. When he denounced the 
dance hall and spoke so vividly of 
hell, the congregation beheld a man 
who had given up all things for God, 
and they were willing to follow his 
example. Only one who has him- 
self suffered in the cause of love 
can successfully persuade others to 
make sacrifices. Men will never 
willingly repress their simple in- 
stincts. But they will follow the 
highest ideal when they see it prac- 
tised. 

The Curé’s devotion to God and 
his people for God’s sake was abso- 
lute and unswerving; his life was a 
manifestation of unwearying sacri- 
fice. The description of his average 
day in Henri Ghéon’s life of the 
saint is almost unbelievable. 


On the stroke of one—in the morn- 
ing—he said his prayers in the church 
Then till six o'clock he heard the con- 
fessions of women. At six he said his 
Mass; then he made his thanksgiving 
After that he was at the service of the 
faithful—to bless images, for instance, 
or give advice. About eight he allowed 
himself time off to go across the square 
to the convent of La Providence and 
drink half a glass of milk—without 
bread. And as the nuns, too, had need 
of advice, he gave it—on the move. At 
half-past eight he was back in the 
sacristy, hearing the confessions of the 
men. At ten there was a break that 
he might say the Little Hours of the 
Office Then more confessions. At 
eleven he returned to La Providence, 
to teach catechism to the children— 
especially to his orphans—and to a 
good many grown-ups. 

At midday he said the Angelus and 
returned to the presbytery for lunch— 
the journey across the square taking a 
full quarter-hour, since the crowd was 
thick, and there was much demand 
for his advice and blessing. He ate 
standing up, and not in silence, since 
his friends took advantage of the meal 
to confide their troubles to him 

At half-past twelve he visited his 
sick—always under the escort of a 
crowd of anxious questioners 

Back at the church, he read Vespers 
and Compline; but the book was no 
more than closed when he was once 
again in the confessional, hearing the 
women till five, the men till eight. 

Then he wené up into the pulpit for 


evening prayers and the rosary of the 
Immaculate Conception, 

After such a day, you think, perhaps, 
that he was rightly made for supper 
and bed. As for supper, we cannot be 
sure; after all he had to see certain 
more difficult cases—souls not easily 
convinced perhaps, or needing delicate 
direction. Also he had to finish his of- 
fice—Matins and Lauds—the greater 
portion, so that by now it was never 
earlier than ten o'clock; and even then 
he occasionally returned to the church 
to hear more confessions —till mid- 
night 

Then bed. 

And remember: the new day, like 
the old, was to begin at one o'clock. 


Yet, although he served God and 
his fellowmen so devotedly, he was 
continually tempted to lose heart. 
This melancholy tendency came in 
part, as we have seen, from tem- 
perament, environment, and the 
nature of his mission; but now was 
added the very force of suffering 
by which he converted others. The 
weight of his cross exhausted him. 
The long hours in the confessional, 
and the continuous presence of sin 
wearied him physically and men- 
tally, and increased the solitary and 
pessimistic tendencies of his nature. 
The idea took root in his mind that 
he was unworthy of his office, that 
he must fly to some remote place 
where he could “weep for his poor 
sins.” Outwardly assuming the 
form of humility, the inward con- 
tent of this strange temptation was 
despair—a rejection of his mission 
and a morbid withdrawal into 
self. The evidence that his mission 
was in conformity with the will of 
God was overwhelming, and would 
have convinced any but a man in the 
grip of an irrational force. All who 
came in contact with him, his su- 
periors, his friends, his congrega- 
tion, were convinced of the neces- 
sity of his work at Ars, and 
the evidence of the increasing mul- 
titudes who came for conversion 
could not be set aside. For a long 
time he resisted, until at last his 
body was worn out, his nerves al- 
most shattered, and his spirit con- 
scious only of sin, he succumbed to 
the initial stages of temptation. 
Three times he attempted flight, and 


each time, by the providence of 
God, he was brought back. 

The immediate end of the tempta 
tion was obvious: to arrest the flow 
of pilgrimages to Ars. The hidden 
and more terrible end was to arrest 
the flow of grace in the Curé’s soul, 
through the dark forces of madness 
and despair. It was impossible for 
the devil directly to make the Cure 
do wrong, nor could he directly in 
vade that holy citadel by possession. 
But it was possible, indirectly, to 
bring about a state of psychological 
confusion which would check the 
flow of grace in the soul. Psycho- 
logical tensions can bring about a 
state in which the soul is reduced 
to a negative condition and active 
virtue becomes impossible. It was 
this condition that the devil hoped 
to bring about in the Curé D’Ars 

As we read an account of the 
flights, we feel ourselves very close 
to the dark world of the insane 
There is something indescribably 
eerie and grotesque about these noc- 
turnal episodes. The uncertainty of 
the Curé, his wavering movements, 
his sense of deception, all point to 
a serious emotional disturbance 
Only the will seems to have been 
suspended. Clearly it was not ac 
tive, or he would not have made to 
go. It was suspended, held by the 
action of two contrary  psycho- 
logical forces. In the words of 
Henri Ghéon, “When two motives 
seem to press, who knows whether 
the one that seems to have the most 
weight has not been inspired by his 
own egoism or the devil?” In the 
case of the Curé D’Ars, the devil 
acted upon a state of negative ego- 
ism having its origin in melancholy 
and aggravated by circumstances. 

The first flight took place sud- 
denly. Towards two o’clock on a 
very dark night, the Curé left the 
presbytery and sped along the road 
until he arrived at the Cross of Les 
Combes. His movements revealed 
all the swift irrationality of the 
person in the grip of some compul- 
sion. Whether it was the sight of 
the Cross we do not know, but quite 
suddenly his will reasserted itself, 
and he went back. The second flight 
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was more premeditated and derived 
a form of self-deception. The 

» had ordered him to rest, and 
away on the pretext of go- 
stay with his brother. On 
however, he bade 
well earlier to his children of 
La l’rovidence and the parishioners 
etermined to stop him. But under 
cover of darkness he slipped out 
from the back of the 
e crowd followed, begging him 


this occasion, 


presbytery. 


schoolmaster 
caught him up and walked with 
him for seven hours until he reached 
his destination. But at length the 
will of God prevailed. Three days 
later he returned in answer to the 
verwhelming petitions of the people 
f Ars. The third flight seems to 
have involved a blind emotional 
fixation. He was impelled to go, 
and confided his impulsion to two 
poor women who looked after him; 
but the news got out, and as he 
started off he found his way barred. 
The pilgrims and parishioners be- 
sought him again; but this time he 
would not listen, and pressed on 
into the darkness. His curate took 
his breviary, and this forced him 
to return for another. His face, 
says Ghéon, had “an expression of 
fixed gloom.” Then some, taking 


nN 


return, and the 


him by the hand, smiled, and begged 
him to hear their confession, until 
by gradual degrees he relaxed and 
entered the church. Commenting 
on this last flight, Ghéon observes: 
“Never in M. Vianney’s life was 
the fiend’s occult influence so clearly 
shown; never was it so near to a 
great triumph.” 

But it was the Curé who tri- 
umphed, and henceforth he was 
troubled no more. His temptation 
had been long and arduous and ex- 
ceedingly subtle; and for this reason 
his resistance was all the more 
heroic. To have borne the bitter 
discouragement, that fearful gloom 
and indecision, while suffering pen- 
ance and fastings and all the time 
engaged in his exacting work for 
souls, surpasses 
Many 
against faith; all, to some extent, 
against charity; but few have been 
tempted against hope to the extent 
of the Curé D’Ars, who believed 
that his work was useless, his mis- 


understanding. 
saints have been tempted 


sion a failure, and his own soul sin- 
ful and cast out. But now that the 
field was won, he became more 
docile He ate more and_ better 
food, and accepted the footwarmer 
they put into his confessional. The 
bishop sent him assistants, and he 


was helped by many friends. To- 
wards the end a great peace came 
to him: a holy indifference. This 
complete surrender to the will of 
God seems to have happened to all 
the saints who have lived into old 
age—a reward for their labors, and 
a taste of heaven. The Curé’s labor 
had been prodigious, and his reward 
was the mystical marriage, the high- 
est of all spiritual honors outside 
the beatific vision. 

So he neared the end, confident, 
full of perfect hope and trust in 
God. Now, though he ceased not 
to carry the cross, he saw that great 
truth so often obscured by the 
weight of suffering and sin, the 
truth that the essence and meaning, 
the final end of the Cross is the 
Resurrection. And it may be that 
in the illumination of the mystical 
marriage he saw the solution of the 
problems that had vexed him for so 
long, and knew, with Juliana of 
Norwich, that “all shall be well.” 
We cannot conceive, we have no 
possible means of understanding, 
how sin and suffering and hell will, 
in the end, be reconciled with the 
absolute goodness of God. But 
they will be reconciled: of that we 
“All shall be well, and 
all manner of things shall be well.” 


are certain 
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Deuctees and Disterters 


By Liam Brophy 


T may seem shocking to say 

that one of the most misun- 

derstood of saints is Saint 
Francis of Assisi. Misunder- 
standing springs from the fact 
that there are two drastically dif- 
ferent cults of Saint Francis. On 
the one hand, there is that solid 
Catholic devotion to him which 
has grown ever since his own 
lifetime, but which has become 
more intense of recent years by 
reason of the directness of his 
social message, which is even 
more appropriate to our days 
than to the thirteenth century. 
On the other hand, there is the 
non-Catholic reverence for the 
saint, which is more artistic and 
literary than spiritual, and which 
in spite of the efforts of the 
many sincere lovers of the Pov- 
erello among the ranks of Prot- 
estant scholars such as Sabatier, 
has often degenerated into mere 
sentimentality. We are some- 
times even told that this vir Catholicus et totus apostoli- 
cus was the forerunner of the Reformation. What in 
Protestant circles often began in fervor, too easily 





ended in a fad, a fantastic and perverse fad. So grave 
had this abuse become that Pope Pius XII referred to 
jt in an Encyclical, Rite Expiatus. But many years be- 
fore, another Pontiff, Leo XIII, had stirred up a new 
true Catholic devotion to the saint, and showed how 
suited to modern needs was his practical, yet poetic, 
spirit. 

Modern aesthetic appreciation of St. Francis began 
with Goerres, the eminent German scholar-convert. His 
book, Saint Francts of Assisi, a Troubadour, which was 
published in 1826, was a revelation to Protestants and 
Catholics alike. It showed the Protestants that a saint 
could be a poet, and a great poet; it showed Catholics 
that a poet could be a saint. For there lingered still the 
belief which the Poverello had done so much to dispel, 
that beauty, somehow, was the snare of the devil and 
poetry one of his pomps. (Another great poet, a name- 
sake of the Poverello, answered that challenge in our 
time—the impoverished Francis Thompson.) We are 





Saint Francis of Assisi. 


quite accustomed now to regard 
the son of Pietro Bernadone as 
God’s troubadour, scatterin, 
poetry and prayer, sanctity an 
song, calling his followers ‘min 
‘Is of the Lord, and teachin 
the world what a thing was “Per 
fect Joy.” But before Goerres 
undertook the task, Catholi 
writers too often represented the 
saint, or, more correctly, misrep 
resented him, as buried in cav- 
erns and surrounded with skulls 
The non-Catholic world, of 
course, had scarcely heard of 
him at all except through the 
crude aspersions cast on him by 
Foxe’s Book of Martyrs. 

From Germany the Franciscan 
cult followed an evolutional pro- 
cess not uncommon among intel 
lectual movements on the Con- 
tinent. It went to France to be 
finished and refined. That ver 
satile, saintly scholar, Frederick 
Ozanam, caught the holy con 
tagion a century ago. Though he was still busy with 
the newly-founded Saint Vincent de Paul Society and 
with his professorship at the Sorbonne, he made a jour 
ney to Assisi and there conceived the idea of familiariz 
ing the world with the marvellous wealth of Francisca: 
poetry, unknown beyond Italy. The result of his in 
spiration was his book The Franciscan Poets, a study 
of St. Francis, St. Bonaventure, Fra. Pacifico and 
Jacopone da Todi, the author of the Stabat Mate 
Ozanam’s devoted wife, who entered into all his dreams 
and ambitions, translated the Fioretti or Little Flowers 
of St. Francis, and Ozanam himself popularized her 
lovely compilation. Translations into other European 
languages quickly followed, and soon the whole world 
was permeated with the centuries-old fragrance from 
the Umbrian valleys, not as something artificially pre 
served, but a revelation full of the innocence of the 
world’s childhood when God walked with Adam, and 
more full of unshadowed radiance than even Botti- 
celli’s famed Primavera. 
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The next step in the progress of the Franciscan cult 
was the discovery of the Poverello’s importance in the 
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f art. Again, the initiative was taken | 
scholar and the process refined by a Fri 
i855 the German Protestant 
nce, Thode, published his Fran 
nge der Kunst der Renaissan 
nd the Beginning of the Art of the Re: 
lhe book and its theme were known o 
till another Protestant, Paul Sabatier, 
use of it in his Life of St. Francis. Thi 
f the saint skilfully revealed him as a m 
nal charm, a poet who directly inspired Dan 








lour who inspired Giotto, Cimabue and a legion 
ers to our time. But in this memorable volume 
ruly scientific scholar, the whole supernatural 


itura 
was eliminated. 
er did splendid work for Francis uclic 
in the editing of his critical editi 
f Perfection. But he wrought mucl rm | 
Life” of the saint, a harm in proport: 
f scholarship and grace of stvl Sabatier 
is given the lead to Protestant admirers 
» ever since. It teaches them to accept his 


and reject his prayer, to admire his songs whil 
And yet, to ignore the 


1 is to miss the divine seal on his life ; lim! 


ving in his stigmata 


pproval of his penance and his poetry alike 
rave the Protestants a poetizir 
. but he was silent on the great significance of 


a re 


| preaching of Saint Francis to the proletari: 
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importance of the Third Order. The ladies of 
who made a fad of having a statuette of the 
n their boudoirs would have been h 
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the travel-stained feet of the saint were to invade their 
sanctuaries. Giovanni Papini, the author of The Story 
t Christ, is an Italian convert with a deep appreciation 
of the Poverello and a profound disgust for his false 
devotees. Of these he says, among other straight- 


torward things “For half a century, or perhaps 
longer, in this part of the world, out of all the flaming 
l f tl nvaders of Paradise, St. Francis is the 
ne who finds favor in the mulish the 
monkeyish little Christians, and even in the eves of 
many blasphemous parable-makers in league with the 
e\ They have diluted the consuming corrosive 
! harity into a sweet watery mixture adapted to 

n garglings of chlorotic and anae: little 

( is s with smattering of littleness lhev pre 
nd to mistake the bloody marks of the Stigmata for 
1 decorative tattoo, produced by imagination.” Strong 


words, but a Catholic who deeply loves the Poverello 





excused for bein , angry at seeing beloved 

t caricatured, that the image of God vet 

= mk ve but is totally obscure ( 
The modern popular “lives” of the saint, written by 





Catholic scholars, should be read by all who would 
study the saint in correct focus, and not as he would 
appear in the twisted, tormented pictures of k1 Greco. 
\mong the best of such “Lives” are those bv Fr. Hil- 
and, of 
course, that of Chesterton, who owed, as such a legion 


arin Felder, the Danish convert Joergensen, 


converts have owed, the gift of Faith and of holy 


Cyn roubadeur 








Do You Know Saint Francis? 


The Little Poor Man of Assisi has a message for everyone in the world today. His times 
were not unlike our own. His example has made it easier for millions of souls to follow Christ. 
Those who want to know more about Saint Francis should read: 


Tale of a Troubadour 


A popular sketch of a beloved saint by 
FATHER SAMUEL CUMMINGS, S. A. 


Price: TEN CENTS 


Order Your Copy Today from 
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Peekskill, N. Y. 



































The Chance 


By Cornelius Cooner 


1k 


AKING oft 
Speigle rubbed them slowly 
with a not 


his glasses, 


too-clean hand- 
kerchief. Impatiently, Roth watched 
him, at last breaking the silence to 
exclaim: speak! What 
do you think of it? Is it worth 
printing ?” 


“Go ahead 


The older man replied, returning 
the glasses to his thin nose. “Joe, 
it will sell; I'll publish it. Of 
course, you will need illustrations, 
You have some one in mind?” 

The younger man relaxed; lean- 
ing back against the dusty desk he 
struck a match, and when the smoke 
had filled his lungs, he exhaled. “I 
can get somebody ; if you accept the 
book for publication, I’ll make the 
arrangements.” Squinting, he puck- 
ered thin blonde eyebrows. “Yo: 
know Andy Hannigan? I think he 
could do the work.” 

With annoyance, Speigle fanned 
the cigarette smoke with one dark- 
stained hand. “I think you are out 
of your mind,” he answered shortly. 


“Andy Hannigan wouldn’t touch a 
thing like this.” 

The younger man’s face 
ened. 


hard- 
“Don’t go to making cracks, 

What's wrong with my 
book? It will make money, people 
will buy it, you and I will profit 
Andy Hannigan—if I ask him— 
will get his money—what’s wrong 
with that?) You think he’s a saint 
or something ?” 


Speigle 


The other shrugged. “No,” he 
“He’s no saint; 
but he is a Catholic, and if I’m not 
badly mistaken, he’ll toss the book 
back in vour lap. Forget him, you’re 
wasting vour time.” 


answered simply. 


Joe’s frown deepened. “A Catho- 
lic. Whiat’s that got to do with it? 
He’s got a wife and kids—maybe 
you think Catholics don’t have to 
use money to live with the same as 


the rest of us? You're nuts—his 


religion’s got nothing to do with 
this.” Straightening up he said, 
“You forget him; I'll tend to that.” 
Picking up the manuscript, he 
“This 
number’ll make me a little dough; 
you get yours, ... and Andy—Andy 
won't be too proud to get his cut.” 
He laughed. “I'll tell him to give 
me a hurry-up job; I’ll be back the 
first of the week and you be ready 
to run it off the press.” 

Whistling, he went out of the 
shop, pausing in the bright fall sun- 
light to adjust his hat, to light an- 
other cigarette. 


fondled it with his fingers. 


Then, getting into 
his battered car, he went in search 
of Andy. 

Over on Greenroad he found him, 
high in a tiny office hidden on the 
third floor rear of an office building 
which long ago had seen its good 
days ; now it was pushed to the rear, 
discarded and forgotten by the 
growing city which had surged away 
from it toward a more modern sec- 
tion. 

“Hi, Andy,” said Joe, his bright 
eves darting over the small room. 
His gaze lingered on some of the 
sketches stretched out along the flat 
table just inside the door. Walking 
over, Joe leisurely inspected them. 
Yep, Andy’s stuff would do, his style 
would fit into the book—with varia- 
tions, of course! 

Andy with questioning 
welcome as he watched his visitor. 
“Hello, Joe,” he said. As the other 
prowled among his sketches: ‘You 
lost anything ?” 


smiled 


“Nope,” answered Joe turning 
back to him. ‘Taking the small 


manuscript from his pocket, he ex- 
plained: “I got a little book here; 
Speigle’s going to publish it for me. 
But,” he cocked an eyebrow signifi- 
cantly, “I got to have illustrations. 
A dozen maybe.” He winked. “A 
little spicing up—you know.” 


Andy looked doubtful. “If you 
mean what I think you do, Joe, I'm 


afraid vou’ve come to the wrong 


man. I’ve never done any work 
like that.” 
Joe grinned. “Of course you 


haven't. That’s okay; it’s my first 


shot at this sort of thing too; 
Speigle thinks there’s some money 
in it. You work up a few sketches 
for me and I'll drop by tomorrow ; 
if they’re okay, we'll talk money 
He nodded wisely. “Do what you 
can with it, Andy. I think we can 
work out a deal where you'll come 
out a lot better than you do work- 
ing all day on this church stuff.” 
As Andy started to speak. ~ “Oh, I 
know, you got started with it so 
that’s where you're stuck. I’m giv- 
ing you a chance to get in with 
something a little better.” He put 
the manuscript down upon the table. 
“Got time to step out and grab a 
cup of coffee?” he invited. 

The other shook his head. “No, 
I’m meeting a deadline on a bunc! 
of this stuff.” He was looking with 
uncertainty at the book as Joe 
sauntered out. 

se * 

It was late afternoon of the next 
day before Joe returned; he had 
spent the previous night in a state 
of inebriation so that he resented 
the three story climb to Andy’s of 
fice, the heat annoyed him, the 
musty odor was offensive. Push 
ing open the door he stared with 
contempt at the other man, bent 
over his work, just as he had leit 
him the day before. 

“Still slaving?” sneered Joe. “I 
guess you got my _ illustrations 
ready—by the looks of the joint you 
worked all night.” 

Andy regarded his acquaintance 


with distaste,—the reddened, coarse 
face of him, and he wrinkled his 


nose at the unmistakable odor 
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whist which lingered about Joe's 


“No,” said Andy quietly. 
ven’t any illustrations for 


«'s voice was truculent. “TI told 
have them ready.” 

So you did.” Opening the desk 

wer, Andy drew out the book 

mtempt, he tossed it along 

ble in the direction of its 
Then Andy stood up. He 


was not a tall man but in that mo- 


he appeared to dwarf the 
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sketches aren't good enough for it?” 


Andy’s fingers balled up into 
he crammed them 
into his pockets “My sketches 
won't ever appear in your beok; 
and, please God, they won’t ever be 
seen in anything which so reeks of 
filth. Now, get out, Joe...” 


fists; instinctively 


“Filth? That’s what vou call it?” 
Unsteadily, Joe rocked forward, 
pushing his face unwisely close to 
the other's. “You think you're 
somebody who can pick and choose ? 


face. He rocked on his heels under 
that propulsion 

“My family has the same ideals 
I have,” answered Andy. He fol- 
lowed up the push by getting around 
behind the other and, applying the 
same force to the offender’s rear, 
he shoved him outside into the hall. 
“They happen to be Catholic ideals, 
if any one should happen to ask you, 
Joe,” he said informatively. “I 
wouldn't advise you to take that 
book to any other Catholic either; 


in manage to keep my hands off 


surprise “Yeah ?” He 


loudly. “‘What’s the matter with 


hink maybe your 


Some money 

His voice was steady, clear. 
{nd now, Joe, if you'll take your yoy 4} 
k and get out of here, I think I igs ky 
landlord — the 
u that long. But don’t tempt me 


lar you got it 


e's bleary eyes widened with myself. And 
swore, them on ideals 
because a big 
You don’t like my book? You uncurled from 


two-by-four was not gently 


is good, some ain’t, 
hink maybe 
1ow the 


grocer 


I know—I got a family 
don’t try to feed fully. 


“So maybe Catholics don’t eat, 


incident to his friend Speigle 


He stopped 


had suddenly ing,” he said softly. 


| 
lv’s pocket and Joe stared at him. He didn’t 
pushing him in the 


understand 


he might treat you a little harder 
huh? And don’t it all spend alike? than I did.” The door closed with 
j vour wife and __ finality 

difference ? The 
they don’t concluded Joe, having retold the 
ask where it comes from, only that 
Speigle looked at him thought- 
“Maybe they think there’s 
something else to life besides eat- 
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By specializing in the making of liturgical Vest- 
ments of the most approved form, the Graymoor 


Sisters have deservedly won the high commenda- 
tion of ecclesiastical critics. 


Preaching Stole, all colors $5.00—$15.00 
Confession Stole 3.00— 10.00 
Burse and Stole Sets 5.00— 15.00 


Benediction Burse, Stole and Veil 25.00— 50.00 
Copes 35.00—100.00 


Mass Vestments 30.00—100.00 
Address: 
FRANCISCAN SISTERS OF THE 
ATONEMENT 


Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 


Gor a Vacation or 
Weekh-end 


Our Lady’s Hostel at Graymoor is a beautiful 
building on the Convent grounds and offers to 
ladies an ideal place in which to spend a vacation 
or a week-end. Sick or nervous guests are not 
received. 


The Hostel is reached within an hour and a 
half from the time of boarding the train at Grand 
Central Station in New York, including the time 
of the taxi from the Peekskill Station to the 
Hostel at the foot of the Mount of the Atone- 
ment at Graymoor. 


Reservations should be made a week or more 
in advance. Send a stamped addressed envelope 
for reply. 


SISTER M. FRANCIS, S. A. 
Our Lady’s Hostel 
Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 























HE slamming of the screen 
door, coupled with the drop- 
ping of a heavy bundle of 
books on the floor, announced the 
return of Joe from school. Mrs. 
Wood looked up from the sock she 
was darning and smiled at her tall, 
red-haired, rangy son. 
“Hungry ?” she queried 
“C), just so-so,” he replied. 
“Not a wolf today, eh? Well, 
anyway, go to the icebox, Joe.” 
With a grin, the boy made his 
wav to the icebox 
built-in the back 
porch. But his mother’s sharp eyes 
noted that he took but a glass of 
milk; apparently he was not inter- 
ested in the thick slab of home-made 
coffee cake placed ready by the 
glass. And Mrs. Wood’s eyebrows 
took on a slight lift as she watched 
him go whistling down the garden 
path; when a growing youth is not 
hungry around 4 p. m., something 
must be brewing. Maybe the sons 
of the new-comers down the road 
were about to challenge his right to 
supremacy in the home team... . 
At supper that night, Joe ate as 
usual, but was slightly less talkative 
than was his wont. And the meal 
over, he gathered up his books and 


standing in a 


shady corner of 


headed for the door. 

“Going to do my nightly stewing 
over at Ted’s tonight, Mum,” he 
said nonchalantly, as 
back 


he glanced 
shoulder. “By the 
way, vou won't be going out tonight 
at all, will vou? Because Father 


over his 


3ullen said something about he 
might be calling in to see you... .” 
Once more Mrs. Wood’s_ eye- 


brows took a faint upward tilt. 
“Why, no, son, I won’t be going 
out; but isn’t it almost a pity you 
shonld be out if the Father thinks 
of dropping in?” 
“C), he knows I'll be out. So long, 
Mum!” 


And he was gone, his thick shoes 


sounding loud on the concrete path 
and the garden gate clanging be- 
hind him. 

Half on hour later, Mrs. Wood 
settled herself in her favorite chair, 
selected another sock from her 
never-empty mending basket and 
prepared to await the coming of the 





Evening Prayer 


I lay aside the cares of day 

Lest they disturb me while I pray, 
And think of God as lights are dim 
And I can be alone with Him. 


Jesus, I am Thine to keep, 

Guard me through the night 1 
sleep, 

Wake me refreshed and strong 

To labor for Thee all day long. 


—Mary C. Ferris. 











rector of Saint Mary’s. Rather 
strange, she thought, that he should 
be thinking of calling upon her 
again, so soon after his visit of but 
nine or ten days ago. “Ah, there he 
comes now!” she murmured; and 
she went to open the door before he 
reached the step. 

Greetings over and the usual com- 
ments on the weather exchanged, 
the priest, seated opposite his pa- 
rishioner, thoughtfully twirled his 
black fedora around and around. 

“Joe is quite a big lad now,” he 
said at last. “Only a few more 
weeks of school and then... .?” 

“Then | suppose he will get a job, 


Father. He — he — does not seem 


-By M. &. House 


as much inclined towards books as I 
might have wished, but he is a great 
bov to work.” 
“Yes, yes,” answered the priest. 
“Mr. Reade has already asked me 
if Joe would like a job in his store, 


Father,” volunteered the widow 
The priest raised his head 
quickly. 


“What did you tell Mr. Reade, 
Mrs. Wood?” 

“QO, I said it was a little too soon 
to think about it. I think Joe 
should have a few weeks of free- 
dom before starting work. Besides, 
he has never told me just what he 
would like to do; I don’t think the 
boy has any plans at all, Father.” 

“O, yes, he has, Mrs. Wood, very 
definite plans. That is exactly what 
I came here this evening to see you 
about.” 

The widow gave a slight start. 

“He has never mentioned any 
plans to me, Father.” 

“O, well, Mrs. Wood, boys don’t 
tell everything to others, even to 
mothers. What will you say, if | 
tell you that your son thinks he has 
a vocation to religious life?” 

The widow clasped her 
tightly. 

“T will say Deo gratias!, Father.” 

After a moment, she went on: 
“When Joe was a tiny baby, Father, 
I used to wonder if I might dare to 
hope that he would some day be a 
priest. But as he grew bigger and 
each year only managed almost by a 
miracle not to flunk in his exams 
(and her fine mouth twisted in a 
wry smile,) I saw it seemed hope 
less to think of it. But he was al 
ways a good boy, though crammed 
with mischief. I think I could 
write a volume on the scrapes he has 
gotten into at different times. ‘ 

The priest chuckled. 

“I myself remember quite a few 
of those same scrapes,” 


hands 


he said 


“Well, he wants to be a Brother.’ 
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\Vood’s eyes grew inisty 
ughed shakily. 

“O, ['m glad, Father! But, tell 
where and when did he get that 


riest shook his white head. 
ive that for him to tell you. 
is just one point I have to 
u are a widow, Mrs. Wood 
is your only son, your only 
taken for 
that a widow’s son supports 
er in her old... . (and he 
coughed) .... in her ma- 


” 


is generally 


« ¢ See 
I don’t need any support, 
r! The money my good hus- 
eft me has sufficed for the 
vo of us — Joe and myself, so it 
ll certainly suffice for me! Why, 
tayed in the world, it would 
vife and children he would be 
ng, not me.” 
he growing dusk, Joe came 
me, whistling the latest hit he had 
ver the radio. Father Bul- 
had gone, long since, and Mrs. 
| was standing in the shadowy 
randah 


I heard won- 
ful news tonight! I am so glad!” 
sauntered 


“Come here, son! 
over, and_ stood 
gy down the street. 
“You'll be all right without me, 
im? 
“Of course!” 
she placed her workworn 
hand over the strong young fingers 
grasping the top rail and asked 
“Where did you get the idea, 
ust something in the Sta- 
guess, Mum. You know, 
had the Way of the Cross, in 
nt. And every time we'd get to 
Fifth Station, I’'d be thinking 
uld be grand to be Simon of 
ne. Then, during the mission, 
he Youth Afternoon, the missioner 
lked a lot about priests represent- 
‘ng Our Lord on earth. And some- 
tow, the whole thing fitted in to- 
ether, in my mind — a Brother 


er 


helt 


“Yes, I see,” she murmured, 


vou ll } 


be another Simon of Cy- 


ne 


s the priest, just like Simon. . .” 
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Reqguiescant in Pare 
“yl 


We commend to the prayers of 
our Readers the souls of the faith- 








Nouena 


in honor of 


The 
Holy Ghost 





The Seminarians of the 
Society of the Atonement 
include the petitions of all 
their benefactors in their daily 
devotions in honor of the 


Holy Spirit. 


Send your Petitions to 
REVEREND RECTOR, S. A. 
Atonement Seminary 
Washington 17, D. C. 











ful departed and particularly the 
deceased subscribers and their near 
relatives whose deaths have been 
reported to us during the last 
month. For them collectively a 
Set of Thirty Masses will be said. 


Rey. John F. McLaughlin, Rev. 
Joseph F. Stedman, Sister Clementine 


Peloquin, S Marv Imelda, R.S.M. 


Mrs. Frank Mowery, Jacque Grand- 
champ, Genevieve Grandchamp, Miss 
Annie Collins, Anne Elizabeth Palz- 
kill. Gertrude Margaret Horan, Agnes 
Carey, Mrs. Anna Andrews, Mr. John 
Kelley, Olivia Joseph Roy, George Ed- 


ward Roy, Francis Mead, Thomas 


Maloney, Michael Schwartz, Kathryn 


D. Gibson, J Dougherty, Thomas 
Murrin, John Oswald Gallagher, Mrs. 
Louisa Herrley, Mary Ann Massam, 
William Powell, James Kiranne, P. J. 
Spillane, Mrs. W. P. Stokes, Mary 


Ann Holzer, Jan  Broznoroski, The 
Broznoroski Family, The Holar Family, 
Mrs. Frances Conroy, Mary Griffin 
Curry, Michael G. McCormick, Mrs. 
Leona D. Hamilton, Mr. Milan, Mrs. 


Bessie Houchins 











DYING? 


Today, Tonight, Tomorrow ... ? 


You Will 
your broken body to the dust 
from whence it came. (Na- 
ture’s law demands this.) 


You Bequeath 

your soul to your Maker for 
judgment. (This you cannot 
heip.) 

You should bequeath to God 
in your last Will and Testa- 
ment God's share of the ma- 
terial things of life that God 
made it possible for you to 
amass. 


Cardinal Manning said: 
“It's a poor Will that does not 
name Christ among the heirs.” 


How About Your Will? 

Make no delay, for you know 
neither the day nor the hour 
when the summons to depart 
hence will come to you. 

Please remember the mission- 
ary and charitable works of the 
Franciscan Friars of the Atcne- 
ment, of Graymoor, Garrison, 
New York. 

















The Protectress 


ATHERING up her note- 
book and Kathy 
moved across the big office 
in answer to Mr. Marshall’s ring. 
She was conscious of the watching 


pencils, 


eyes of the other girls; color pinked 
her face as she closed the door on 
them, still watching. 

Mr. Marshall went to work im- 
mediately. “I want to wind up this 
correspondence with Lockard,” he 
announced. “And when we are 
through ask Myers for a Dun and 
Bradstreet report on the Webster 
Construction Company.” Briefly ae 
smiled, his eyes glancing off her 
golden brown head, away from her 
flushed face. 

For thirty minutes there was 
nothing but the sound of his voice, 
smoothly dictating, the — sliding 
rhythm of her pencil moving swiftly 
across the lined sheets. Once he 
paused to smilingly inquire: “Am 
I going too fast for you?” 

Without looking up, Kathy re- 
plied: “Oh, no, Mr. Marshall, you 
dictate beautifully ; I’m getting it all 
right.” 

He remarked wryly: “I’m glad 
some one approves of me.” 

Following his glance, Kathy met 
the calm gaze of his wife staring 
at her from the photograph on his 
desk. It was common gossip in the 
office now that Mr. Marshall and 
his wife had separated. ‘“She’s a 
bore,” one of the girls had com- 
mented. 

The work that afternoon was 
complicated so that Kathy was the 
last one to finish her letters. Tak- 
ing them in to Mr. Marshall, she 
found him staring at a mass of new 
correspondence. 

“Any objection to your running 
out and getting a bite to eat,” he 
asked, “and then coming back and 
helping me get these out? It won't 
take us long.” 

“No, sir,” she answered. 

In the two hours that followed 


there was nothing in his attitude 
that was not business-like; the 
machine beat out its steady tattoo 
of words, Mvers worked over his 
ledger in the adjoining room. The 
elevator went up and down, disgorg- 
ing people, swallowing up others. 
And at last Kathy was through, the 
letters written. 

“You do nice work, Miss Wil- 


son,” Marshall looked tired, his 
shoulders sagged with weariness. 


“I'll sign these,” he offered, “and 
then I’ll run you home.” 

Kathy hesitated. “Oh, I can take 
the bus, Mr. Marshall.” 

He looked up. “Nonsense. I’ve 
made you late and it will be no 
trouble at all. My car’s on the park- 
ing lot at the rear.” 

Myers went down in the elevator 
with them; he and Mr. Marshail 
discussed the Webster file while 
Kathy stood silently against the 
wall. When they left the building 
she felt Mr. Myers’ gaze following 
her and Mr. Marshall as_ they 
walked off together. 

“I appreciate your staying to 
help me finish that work,” said Mr. 
Marshall, easing the car out of the 
lot, into the traffic. ‘Now, let’s see 

. which way do we go?” 

“Out toward Greenwood,” said 
Kathy. “I live on Tenth and 
Greenwood Avenue.” The cool air 
felt good to her flushed face. 

After a moment Mr. Marshali 
said, looking at his watch. “It’s 
later than I thought. There’s a nice 
little cafe out that way. Suppose 
we stop and have a bite to eat first ?” 

Discretion warned Kathy. It 
would be better to go. straiglit 
home. ... Mr. Marshall was nice— 
but he was a married man. “How 
silly you’re acting!” warned another 
part of her mind. “There’s no harm 
in eating a meal with him in a pub- 
lic restaurant !” 

Sensing her indecision, Mr. Mar- 
shall suddenly smiled. He had nice, 


By Marion Walls 


kind looking brown eyes; there was 
something lonely and unhappy loox- 
“You have a 
date, perhaps?” he asked. 

IKathy shook her head. 


ing about his smile. 


“No, i 
haven't,” she answered. Forcing 
herself to look at him. 

His smile broadened. “Good... 
you'll keep me from having a lon 
some meal then.” He seemed tuo 
accept her acquiescence and she said 
no more. 

The meal was a good one; he 
proved a pleasant companion. Kathy 
found herself relaxing; they laughed 
together, felt the growing bond vi 
companionship between them. 

When they left the restaurant he 
made no further plans for the eve 
ning, but turned the car 
diately in the direction of her board 
ing house. Only when he stopped 
before her door did he 
} 


it 


immic- 


the car 
speak personally again and then 
said abruptly: ‘Miss Wilson, 

Kathy ... I’m a rather lonely per- 
son. I enjoy your company. Would, 
would you have supper with me t 

morrow night? At the 


Roof-top?” 


Garden 


heart thudded against 
her ribs. The Garden Roof-top, 
the newest night spot atop the 
Hotel Walker. She’d dreamed of 
going there. Suddenly she was 
vividly conscious of the man beside 
her. His hand, touching her fingers, 
pleaded with its light touch. She 
meant to say: “No.” Instead, she 
hesitated: ‘I — I don’t know, Mr 
Marshall. F...* 


“Please say 


Kathy’s 


rT 
begged 


‘yes’,” he 
“There can be no harm in a little 
supper together, can there? I'll cal! 
for you at seven, and I promise to 
have you back at eleven. 

“Yes, yes I will!” she promised 
sliding quickly out of the car. With 


th 


lease 7” 


out looking back she raced up 
steps, upstairs to her own sn 
room. For a long time she ston’ 


there, hearing his car pull away, 
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meal was a good one; he proved a pleasant companion. 
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Kathy found herself relaxing; they laughed together, 


felt the growing bond of companionship between them. 


to all the little noises of the 


reet.. . . listening to her heart 
ng ...and hearing the voice 


r conscience, 


futile replies : 


lready 


night she listened to that 
nswering it with the time- 
“Don’t be oid- 

What's the harm in a 
f hours at a restaurant?” 
y she was more conscious 
Marshall as a person; the 
he smiled, the pleasant way 
talked. “It 
g,” she cried in the dark- 
‘I'm entitled to a little recrea- 


1 


1 
en ne 
n 


doesn't 





won't go any further than 


S 


next day her work went 
Mr. Marshall was as usual; 


de no reference to the eve- 


re, nor to the one which 
follow. “Perhaps I only 
that Mr. Myers is looking 
fferently,” thought Kathy, 
the latter’s eyes. 

by herself in a nearby 
turning to her work almost 


immediately. Just before five Mr. 
Marshall rang for her. 
“T'll call 


reminded her 


for you at seven,” he 
when she 


“At 


x out quickly, 


came in 
Kathy nodded seven,” she 


repeated, 


She dressed carefully, putting on 


her best Sunday print, getting out 


her new plastic bag, adjusting her 
Her hands felt 


were wet 


ear bobs carefully. 
cold and yet they with 
perspiration, her knees 
And then, 


gathered up her prayer 


strangely 


weak suddenly at six- 


thirty she 


book and rosarv and made her wavs 


along the quiet sidewalks to the 
church, six blocks 
in almost guiltily 


to the front 


sanctuary of her 
away. Stealing 
she crept 

“XQ) Marv! 
Mother! remember I am vour own 
Keep me, guard me.” And when 
her fingers were stiff from clutch- 


my Queen! my 


ing the praver book, her eves weary 
from the dimness, she took out her 
rosary. “Hail, 
|. . The Lord is with thee 


Marvy, full of grace 


Seven o'clock was tolled by a bel 
somewhere in the night. 

Later, walking through the dark 
streets, Kathy made her way home- 
ward. 

The next day she waited with calm 
dread for the sound of Mr. Mar- 
shall’s bell when it came she 
picked up her notebook and marched 
stolidly across the office. 

The met her gaze 
were dark and angry looking. “I 
Miss Wilson,” he began 
abruptly, “That I’m due some ex- 


and 


eves. which 


belie e, 


planation for your inexcusable con- 
duct of last night.” 

Kathy swallowed with difficulty. 
“Ves, are, Mr. Marshall,” she 
admitted. “I’m sorry that I made 
that date with you last night; I 
might add that when I made it, I 
fully intended to keep it. I 


vou 


But f 
happen to be a Catholic, Mr. Mar- 
shall, even though I’m ashamed to 
sav that I apparently forgot it for 
awhile. You are a married man—- 
and though vou may think me pre- 
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sumptuous—our relationship was 
headed to what for me, at least, 
might have meant danger. I’m 
Sorry but that is why I broke 


the date last night. Why I know 
The 
pencil fell to the floor, unheeded by 
either. 


1 mustn’t make = another.” 


For a moment the man stared at 
her, the anger draining from his 
He 


Kathy.” 


eyes, said gently: “I 
He “it 
make me any happier personally 
but if there more young 
women with your ideals, this wouid 


see — 
sighed. doesn’t 
were 


certainly be a better world.” 
ing up: 


Stand 
“LT respect you very much, 
for what you’ve just told me—and 
for vourself. And I admit the 
truth of your assumptions.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Marshall,” said 
Kathy gratefully. 

He sighed. 
ing what it is 





“TTuman nature be- 
would you have any 
objections to a transfer to our New 
Jersey office? I could place you in 
a nice job there.” 

“Tf think I would like that very 


much,” All 


t once she felt greatly relieved; 


replied Kathy gently 
at it 
was as though she had started down 
a dark, dangerous path and from 
it she had been lifted and set once 
more upon the right way 

Mr. 
His voice was 
“And 
Please let me wish for von 
a happy life.” 


“I'll attend to it right away,” 
Marshall concluded. 
gently respectful: 


ood-by, 


o 
a4 


Kathy. 


“Thank you,” she answered 
ing out 


(30- 
she closed the door gent'y 
behind her. 





NOTICE 


The growth of our Religious Com- 
and manifold activities in 
missionary and other works, entails a 
vast amount of correspondence with a 
consequent heavy outlay for postage. We 
will be grateful if our friends will re- 
member this fact and enclose a few extra 
postage stamps in any letters they send 
us. 


munity its 


The Franciscan Friars of the Atonement 


Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 
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Books reviewed below can be ordered through our Graymoor Press, 
Peekskill, N. Y. 


WITH PARABLES. By Arthur 
Tonne, O.F.M Emporia, Kansas: 
Didde and Co. $2.00, 


Father Tonne, 
Clu! 


who is chaplain of the 


Vewman at Kansas State Teach- 


Coll 








ers ege, has provided busy priests 


with a popular sermon for each Sunday 
1 holyday 


in this volume 


an The un- 
usual feature of his arrangement of 
material is that each topic begins with 











i story which illustrates the applica- 
tion of the Gospel matter. Priests will 
b irticularly grateful for the clarity 
of expre ind ccinctness of de 
tail which marks each sermon. The 
volume is boi so as to make it lie 
flat on the preacher's desk, a valuable 
saving feature B. P. 
WHOM THO SEEKES1 New 
York Mac ul $2.00 
I those ho are seeking a deeper 
nl lear i le of God, the 
ur of love and knowledge, this vol 
ut will fill a void. While portrayin 
lict a on im certam por 
tior the v brings out best the 
ind happiness that can be pos 
ssed by the soul who seeks and finds 
he perfect object of its love. It has 
been written by one eminent in. the 
5 ( t preters that 
his name remain unknowt R.G 
JEANNE JUGAN By Chanoine A. 
HelNeu. London: Coldwell. 2s 6d 
This is an inexpensive reprint of the 
iuthoritative life of the Foundress of 
the Little Sisters of the Poor by Canon 
Helleu. It is particularly valuable in 
that it records full the vicissitudes 


of the early foundation made by Jeanne 


Jugan, who was summarily removed 


from her post in a quite uncanonical 
wa Living as subject in the con- 
gregation which she had founded was 
wratefully accepted as cross by the 
Saint who wished to live entirely re- 
moved from any paths of honor and 
distinction, that she might give all 
her time to prayer and the service 
of God's poor Today the whole 
Church is proud of her example of 


complete submissiveness and hails her 
as one of the elect of God. D>. 


1k 


THE SPIRIT OF CHRIST. By Fat! 


James, O.F.M. Cap. Westminster, 

Md.: Newman. $2.50 

By taking some of the incidents 
Our Saviour’s life and analyzing t 
example they give for those who wou 
follow in the footsteps, Father Jam 
reenunciates the great truth that 1 
a single action or expression of 


Master was without profit for 


Chis is a book for the devout, to whx 


it will give a further insight into 





reat paradox of the Catholic fait 
which bids us find true happiness 
chewing much of what the w 
looks upon as worthwhile B. Mel 
TRUTHS MEN LIVE BY. By J 

\. O'Brien. New York: Macm 
$2.75 

God, Religion, the Soul Bit 
and Jesus Christ form the great ¢ 
sions of this worthy effort to present 


in systematic fashion the religious 
It is 
of the philosophy 
O'Brien's n 
years of teaching Religion, both at 


N 


tem followed by Christians 


a statement 


Christianity Doctor 


‘niversity of Hlinois and tre D 


give him an undisputed right to pres 
i study, which can be fascinat 
reading to the bewildered Christ 
It might also serve as a detense 
Chi n principles against the la 
attacks of scoffers and atheists 


an introduction to them for the sin 


searcher after truth Dp. D 
THE ROMAN MARTYROLOGY 
Westminster, Md.: Newman. $4 
It is customary in religious hous 
to have the Martyrology of the Chur 
read daily, usually at mealtime 
olficial commendation of the Chur 
on the heroic lives of those who ga® 
up life or liberty rather than yield 
their loyalty to the faith can be ins} 
tional to all who seek to follow 
same Saviour. To the uninitiated, t 
ere mentioning of the names ot 
many heroes of the Church is impr: 


sive, and may lead to questioning 

perhaps conversion of life. The pres 
° ° Ly 

edition is substantially bound, mak 


the Martyrology a really permat 


would 


B 


accession for who 


It. 


anyone 
P 
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Books We Recommend 


TE LIGHT OF STARS. Ry hve finalit e Missionary’s separa DARK WAS THE WILDER. 
Wise. Av story whi tion from ties of flesh and blo NESS. Iiy P \ 


$2.59 
M:iSS WARREN'S SON. Ry Eliza. "WEY KNEW CHRIST. hy | 
rdan. A light and cheer Prnehes Naat 


er af er 


ROAD FROM OLIVET. |}: ‘ . . 
dramatization of tl $2.50 


THE GREAT FRIEND: FRED- 
ERICK OZANAM. Is \. I 


MYSTIC IN MOTLEY. 1) tate reel 
r Maynard Another master : 


THIS NIGHT CALLED DAY. |!) 
2 a rds velist, Fatl ; 

— $2.25 

he tremendous 

was packed inte ven fe! CATECHISM COMES TO LIFE. 
sixty years that i Ne hee ay Ry Rev. Ste Aviward. A book 

Irpose—directing souls will be tou vet valuable 

7 P | ‘ whether im 

HUNAN HARVEST. Py Tivo see eee a ce APR public of parochial schools,. 6880 

ine Maguire. The former editor vithout design—that the 

The Sign” magazine tells the rs te all doubts te am SONGS OF CREELABEG. Picms 


of his missionary labors i firm bel thre aitherhens t ot [rts ina : . 
t giving the world a three Cunt a estat ‘ si R 
1 vision of mission truth: the will 


$1.00 
Send Orders With Remittance to: 


THE GRAYMOOR PRESS 
Peekskill, N. Y. 
















































This kind of arithmetic 
may put Johnny through college 


Here’s how it works out: of helping you educate your children as 
$3 put into U. S. Savings Bonds today You'd like to have them educated. 
will bring back $4 in 10 years. So keep on buying Savings Bonds — 
Another $3 will bring back another $4. available at banks and post offices. Or 
So it’s quite right to figure that 3 plus —_ the way that millions have found easiest 
3 equals 8 . . . or 30 plus 30 equals 80 and surest—through Payroll Savings. 
. . or 300 plus 300 equals 800! Hold on to all you’ve bought. 
It will... in U.S. Savings Bonds. And You'll be mighty glad you did... 
those bonds may very well be the means 10 years from now! 


SAVE THE EASY WAY... BUY YOUR BONDS THROUGH PAYROLL SAVINGS 


Contributed by this magazine in cooperation 
with the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service 



































